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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Mark et,” —Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
LE PROPRIETORS, called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon. COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 
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PACKET INDIAN CORN 


When you ask for Dr. RIDGE'S PATENT FOOD | 
x for INFANTS in Shilling Packets, see that you ei 'O OD | 


get it, and Beware of Imitations. 
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KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER. 





Ta1s Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths in furs, and every other species 
of Insects in all stages of metamorphosis, 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies 
for their pet dogs; and sprinkled about the nests of poultry, it will be found extremely efficacious in 
exterminating those insects with which they are usually infested. It is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and may be applied without any apprehension, as it has no qualities deleterious to animal 
life, 

Imported and sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d.; or 1s. packets, free by post for fourteen 
postage stamps, and 2s, 6d., on receipt of thirty-three. Also in bottles with bellows, ls. 6d, and 3s. 
each. By Tuomas Kzatina, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 





nis and Bills for “ Goiden Howrs"’ should be sent to 


GOLDEN HOJES ADVERTISER, June 1, 1872,—Adversiseme 
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/ ir, J. W. Gaxen, 54, Paternoster low, E.C., by the 18th of each month, 
NG, | COMALINE RESTORE —_—__""">= 
' = 1D | ’ for grey, thin, weak, falling, or | yj 
2 PREY eC Se | irises talanew and dandeit | ‘G GLYCERINE BD = 
8 + 0. & Co. Ld. 
? WOMALINE GLYCERINE RHUM w |< RHUM a 
- - soften, strengthen, and beautify |! sins alee Rice ae 





the Harr. All Chemists and Perfumers. y 
ain COMALINE RESTORER for Grey Hair, &., 23. 6d. & 5s. Quality, quantity, price unrivalled. C. & Co. Ld. 
GLYCERINE RHUM to Sorrey, Purrry, and StimvLaTE the SKIN, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., & 2s. 6d. 
Curtry & Co. Ld, 19, Bartholomew Close, E.C. 


y he BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


RED MP 
Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each, From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Keport in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


— BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4a., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co. 
Sancer & Son, Epwanps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesele and Retail, in the 
United Kingéom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
lt is highly recommended by the first Mecical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


An anxious parent, distresscd at the sufferings of his child, having tried several Family Pills during three successive 
days, had a box of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


presented to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours, They have been used in that family ever since. 
—_ 1 Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
\ or~ excellent Family, Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigtstion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and forelderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 

i great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
ase, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 

a obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Aflections, 
. Blctohes. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 

juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name apd 
address of “ THOMAS PRUUT, No. 229, Strand, Londun,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 

Price Is. 1$d. and 2s, 94. per box. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.S 
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_ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
es ” AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 
n “ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
ts Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE articles 
al Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers, Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, Lond=n. 
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THE EDITOR‘S ADDRESs. 


TEN years! Just ten years ago since we issued the first number of Sunshine. 
Ten pretty volumes now stand in a row, gay with crimson cloth and g:lding, and 
full of most attractive and useful reading, while the numerous and beautiful 
engravings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. 

It has really been the pleasantest ten years of our life ; for we have had such 
great delight in working for the good of our hundred thousand readers, and we 
know from the many letters which have come from them how completely wehave 
secured their friendship. We exchange kind greetings with girls and boys in al! 
parts of the world, whom we have never seen, but who are just as much ow 
loving friends as if we had talked face to face. They ere tcil us that we 
have helped them to grow wiser and better. We are thankful for this pleasan’ 
assurance, & 


















RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, MAY 1. 





BEDE’S CHARITY. By the Author of “Jessica’s TH" LITTLE. ACROBAT AND HIS MO- 
First Prayer.” With Engravings. Crown 8yo. 4s. THER. New Juvenile Series, No. 4. Coloured 
extra boards, gilt edges.  ~ Frontispiece, 9d. boards. 

FLORAL REWARD CARDS. Packet C, con- 

BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY & ANTIQUITIES. | taining 20 cards, beautifully printed in Oil Colours. 8d. 
With Maps and Plans. A Companion to the New _ per packet. 

Tntroduction to the Study of the Bible. By Rev. E. P. ACCEPTABLE WORDS: Choice Quotations and 


Barnows, D.D. Demy 8vo. 63. 6d. boards. Scripture Texts for every Day in the Year. Collected 
Tt 7 and Arranged by S. M. L. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
EARNEST EXHORTATIONS ON THE ripsedle 


MOST IMPORTANT SUP®JECTS. By the Rev. 
F, Bovxpitton, M.A., Rector of Woolbeding, Sussex, STURDY JACK. By Mrs. Rota Lams. Monthly 


Author of “The Pattern Prayer,’ &. Crown 8vo. Volume for the Young, No. 12. Engravings. 1s. boards; 
Is. 6d. boards, 1s. 6d. extra cloth boards, gi't edges, 


Tondon: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. By A. M. Jamus. Square 16mo., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Also, by the same, 

THE “CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS;” or, Thoughts suggested by “The Gates Ajar.” 
With an Introductory Letter by the Right Hon. Sir Joun Coxertpa@z. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
CHURCH SEASONS: Practical Remarks on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. 

revised and enlarged. Price 23. 
“ We heartily commend this little book, It is admirably adapted as a present to young people after confirmation ; and it is got up in 4 
style that makes it in all respects suitable for such a purpose.” —Church Herald. 
“ A sterling work suited to Christians of all shades who believe in the divinity of our Lord.”~Evening Standard. ; 
“The Author writes with clearness and simplfcity, and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall of man, and the 
redemption wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ.”—Record. 
REPOSING IN JESUS;; or, the True Secret of Grace and Strength. By G. W. Mytyg. Cloth, bevelled 
boards, 2s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 
“This volume, so elegant in its exterior and so exquisite in its contents, cannot be read in vain.”—Church Slandard, 
THE ISLAND MISSION. A History of the Melanesian Mission from its Commencement. With a Portrait 
of Bishop Selwyn, now Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
“ This interestiog work gives us a good glimpse into the labonrs of Bishop Selwyn, Bishop Patreson (lately murdered), and other 
missionaries amongst the islands of Polynesia and Melanesia.” — Rock. 
FRESH LEAVES IN THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. By L. N. R. Complete in 1 vol. With 23 
full-page and 55 smaller Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth, 63. 
THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” Cloth, gilt 
edges, 28. Third Edition. 
BIBLE CLASS TEACHING. On “Jesus Himself.’ By the Author of “The Old, Old Story.” Third 
Edition. 18mo., cloth, 3s. 
‘* A most delightful work, and one we cannot appreciate too highly, No teacher, no mother, should be without it.”-- Watchman. 


“ The style is simple, and the illustrations are plain and striking ; the wriler, too, has some power of bringing out the hidden meanings 
of Bible narratives.”—Clerical Journal, 


HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the Author of “ Old, Old Story.” Cloth, 1s. Twenty-third Thousand, 
OLD, OLD STORY. 570th Thousand. 1d. 

OLD, OLD STORY. Half-penny*Edition, 140th Thousand, 

OLD, OLD STORY. In cloth, 64d. 

OLD, OLD STORY. Complete, with Music for the Pianoforte, 6d. 

LOTTY’S MESSAGE, By Author of “ Old, Old Story.” 93rd Thousand. 1d. 


=e OF JESUS, and other Verses for the Sick and Lonely. By C.M.N. Cloth, 23.6d. Sixth 
Edition. 


av . . to . 2 ee . . ; int fs 7 
_ “ There is no Christian mind that cau fail to ba edified by the exquisite sentiments, the deep onJ delicate touches of religious feeling 
which they embody, in lacguage at once simple, forcible, and elegant,”—Literary Churchman, 


POEMS, CHIEFLY SACRED, By tho Rev. O. H. RaMsDEN, Vicar of Chilham, Kent, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“In this volume there is a good deal of fragrant devotional thought,”"—London 2). view. 
‘ He is full of reverence for all holy things, and sings musically of home joys."— Public Opinion. 


LONDON ; WILLIAM MACINTO3H, 24, PATERNOSITER ROW. 


Fourth Edition, 
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| GEORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER? 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 






For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 4™ovasr Tax Mary Tesrimontais RECEIVED WE BEG 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 


10 ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Drak S51R,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my coufréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the beat'of all that has been submitted 


to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
T am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. Waxxinmn, 
Representative for the English Exhsbsiors at the 
International Exhibition, Harre ; late Instruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Loncet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
ia not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. ee 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ messes,” 





To make Bread.—To every pound of flow add @ heaped-up tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxine Powpze, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then powr on gradually about haif a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly but thoroughly inte 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is nevessary to mia it perfectly ; wake it into 
small loaves, which mus! be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina FowDER as jor bread, with 
wilk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into baile the 
tice of 2 medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, ytick a fork into one, and if it comes owt clear, it ia done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, ax they become heavy by treir own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacie, 





Mold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 3d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Bors, 6d., 
1s., 28; 6d., and &s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 4, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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TREVOR COURT. 





TREVOR'COURT. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—‘‘ WANTED, A GOVERNESS,” 


Great was the surprise of Mrs, Dormer on 
receiving a letter from Edith a few mornings 
after the pony carriage had stopped for the 
purpose of speaking to her son, Edward had 
toid her of the circumstance, and as she now 
read of Edith’s sudden departure’ she 


| guessed at the cause, though Edith did not 


mention it. 

Her heart was sad at the thought that the 
daughter of her dear friend should be turned 
out on the world to. earn her living asa 
governess; yet she knew it was useless to 
offer her a home at Brookley. 

“T am very happy with Mrs. Howard,” 
wrote Edith ; “she is trying to get me a daily 
engagement in the neighbourhood, and then 
I can still live with her, which will be very 
pleasant. The house in which I am residing 
is delightfully situated on Norwood Hill, near 
the Palace, and I have been there once al- 


ready. Mrs. Howard says I can take my | 


work and spend the day there, and sit in the 
concert-room, or near, the orchestra while 
the great organ is played ; but it must be on 
shilling days if I do, for you know, dear Mrs. 
Dormer, I am not very rich. This is a great 
change for me after Heathfield, for the better 
in some respects. I do not miss the luxuries 
and grandeur, and it certainly is a relief not 
to be in constant fear of giving offence unin- 
tentionally ; my only sorrow is ‘caused by 
parting from Caroline and you.” 

So wrote Edith; but Edward, when his 
mother read the letter to him, was terribly 
indignant. 

Dazzled as he might be by those attractions 











perhaps a necessary discipline ; we will hope 
it is all for the best.” 

Edward | continued” his bese ‘Dut ‘still 
across’ the page as he Wrote flitted’ the 
words, “ There are very few girls like’/Edith:” 
He had thought once there was not‘one like 
her, and then he asked himsélf whethér’ he 
could be acting rightly in allowing his futtire 
to be a blank because Caroline’ was ‘beyond 
his reach. 

We must now return to Edith. Difficulties 
were again rising in her path ;” she was con- 
sidered’ too young for the daily engagement, 
and Mrs. Howard advised her to advertise: 
Among the most suitable answers to her ad- 
vertisements were three ; one from a’ lady 
résiding at a distance, and the other two 


) nearer London. 


Two of these letters she answered ; the 
address on the'third being within a walking 
distance, Mrs. Howard ‘advised het to pay 
the writer a visit. 

The October morning’ air, thé’ bright’ sun, 
and the brisk walk gave her renewed energy 
and hope, and she arrived at ‘the house 
named in the letter feeling confident of 
succéss.. On being shown ‘by the footmian, 
however, into a large untidy dining-room, her 
spirits received a damper. 

Several boys and girls, whose dges varied 
from four ‘to fifteen, were amusing them 
selves in various ways, and making’ a ‘great 
noise. 

As Edith entered they became silent, and 
a lady about thirty-five yeats of ‘age, seated 
on a sofa’ at Some distance, bowed witheut 
rising, and requested her to take a chair. 

Edith with some difficulty found one not 


in Caroline which belonged to his deaw ideal | occupied by the children or their playthings, 


of a woman, yet he knew Edith’s intrinsic 
worth, and was. pained that she should suffer 
on his account. 

. Of Caroline’s real character he knew really 
nothing, but he had made of her an ideal 
woman, which for the time blinded him to 
Edith’s superior character, and made’ him 
pass by unnoticed the real for the imaginary. 


“Tuam afraid Edith has been treated wit | 


great rudeness by Mrs. Tremerton,” he said. 

“T have heard strange accounts of her 

temper, and Edith is not easily offended.” 
“No indeed,” was the reply ; “ there are 

very few girls like Edith; however, this is 
v. 





but it'was too far from their mother to hear 
distinctly, especially as the noise in a few 
moments became intolerable. 

Edith began to feel indignant at being 
questioned before the children, and still more 
so at having to reply in a high tone of voice, 
while the lady strained her own to an‘'un- 
pleasant shrillness. 

At length Edith rose, and walking across 
the room seated herself on the sofa, saying 
in clear, distinct tones, “ Will you allow me 
to sit near you, madam? -then I can hear 
you without obliging you to strain your 


voice.” 
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The surprise of the children, especially the 
boys, at this bold proceeding on the part of 
the new governess caused a sudden stillness, 
so that every word she uttered was distinctly 
heard. 

For a few moments Edith listened in 
peace to the remarks of Mrs. Colman, and 
then two boys of thirteen and fifteen turned 
on their heels, whistled, and with a loud 
laugh rushed from the room. 

The younger ones were more amenable to 
order, and in the comparative quietness 
Edith could attend to the whining, fretful 
tones of the mother. 

“ My boys are at home for the Michaelmas 
holidays, Miss Dormer,” she said. “Iam 
sorry they should be so noisy and rude, but 
I don’t like to check them in their play ; I 
should have asked you into the drawing- 
room, but there isno fire, and I am afraid of 
the cold. Rosa, come here,” she said, calling 
to her a girl of nine,—“ this would be one of 
your pupils. My eldest girl is not here at 
present; and the youngest, who is seven, is 
in the school room part of the day. I have 
five boys, but they go to school, and 
then the house is more orderly. I think—” 
But what the lady thought was doomed to 
oblivion by the occurrence of a scuffle be- 
tween two of the little ones; at last the 
younger fell, and all other noise was over- 
powered by the screams and kicks of the 
little rebels. 

‘“‘ Oh dear, these children will be the death 
of me!” said their mother; ‘“‘mayI trouble you 
to ring the bell for nurse, Miss Dormer?” 
Edith flushed as she rose to obey the com- 
mand, but the little Rosa ran forward and 
rang it for her. 

Nurse came, and after sundry screams, 
kicks, and struggles, the room was at length 
cleared of all but Rosa, and at last Edith 
could be made acquainted with the duties 
required of her. 

“My children are very excitable, Miss 
Dormer, and the boys are high-spirited, 
but you will have nothing to do with 
them. 

“The hours of study are from nine to 
twelve, and from two till five, and a walk 
from twelve to one. The two younger girls 
will sleep in your bedroom, and be with 
you all day till they come down to dessert 
at seven. You may come with them when- 
ever you please; but you will dine with 
the children at one, and drink tea at six. I 
suppose you teach French, and German, and 
music, and drawing. I am very anxious 
that my eldest girl should learn model- 














drawing, and she wishes to commence sing- || 


ing very soon. 

Edith could speak confidently as to her 
knowledge of these accomplishments ; then 
came the question of salary. 

“You have not been out before, Miss 
Dormer.” 

Edith acknowledged that she had not. 

“ Ah, well, then, in that case, and as you 
are so young, perhaps you will be satisfied 
with £25 a year. I gave my last governess 
42°, but she was not able to teach German 
or drawing; in fact, she looked after the 
children’s wardrobes ; but I will not ask you 
to do that, excepting while the boys are at 
home from school, and then I shall want 
help with the stocking-mending and box- 
packing.” 

To Edith Raymond this was the climax ; 
she had listened with dismay to the routine 
of the duties and requirements, but the 
salary and the last sentence completed her 
astonishment. 

After a few more questions, which were in- 
terrupted by the elder boys again bursting 
into the room, she rose and took her leave, 
scarcely able to make herself heard for the 
noise, while promising to write. 

The boys in mock politeness preceded her 
to the door ; and while one of them opened 
it, she was conscious by his grimaces that the 
other was behind her, and in some way 
turning her movements into ridicule. 

A sad depression of spirits fell upon her 
as she proceeded to the station, feeling too 
tired and excited to walk back. 

Was this the position of a governess? she 
thought. Were they required to perform the 
duties of a nursemaid and a needlewoman, 
after having spent time and money in acquir- 
ing knowledge and accomplishments? Had 
she practised, and studied, and worked hard 
for this ? and to receive a salary less, far less, 
than Mrs. Tremerton paid her footman or 
her cook ! 

Poor Edith reached Mrs. Howard’s in a 
state of despair, supposing that for her there 
was no hope of a better engagement or a 
higher salary because she was young, and 
had not previously held a similar position. 
Could this be always the result with accom- 
plished young women, whose friends had 
spent hundreds on their education ? 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Howard, when she 
had heard and laughed at Edith’s description 
of her interview, “this is a specimen of 
what some ladies require, and of the salaries 
they offer for a situation which approaches 
nearer to a chamber of torture than any 
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need not despair, you must wait for letters | following week. 


from the other ladies to whom you wrote.” 


The evening of the day on which Edith 


“Then you think I need not take this} received Lady Fane’s letter was the happiest 


engagement ” said Edith, more hopefully. 

* No, my dear Miss Raymond, certainly 
not. 
your attainments ; your knowledge of music 
alone ought to command a good salary; 
you hold out any hope of accepting it : 

“* No—I merely promised to write.” 

“ Well, 


do so at once, and decline the} 


| she had spent since she left Heathfield, and 
) when she laid her head on her pillow that night 
I would not allow you to do so with| her heart overflowed with gratitude to Him 
| who had so ordered everything for the best. 

did | 


After having been at Denham Grove for 
| about a week, Edith wrote to Caroline, giving 
a description of her new home and her duties. 

She had already written her a long letter, 


engagement. Better wait, and advertise again, | saying very little of the difficulties with which 


than place yourselfin such a position; besides,|she had had to contend, for she knew it 
I have every hope that the other letters will! would make her dear cousin unhappy. 
(it was, while Caroline felt angry with Mrs. 


be more favourable.” 


And so it proved. That evening brought 


As 


Tremerton for her unkindness to Edith, she 


most pleasant letters from both the ladies to| was also vexed at the idea that her cousin 


whom Edith had written ; so kind, 
that she felt it difficult to decide without an_| 
interview. 
nearly 150 miles from London, 
offered to pay her travelling expenses 
“dith would visit her. 

Before accepting that arrangement, how- | 


ever, Mrs. Howard advised her to call upon | 
Edith | 
did so, and the result was an engagement | 


the lady who lived nearer London. 


with Lady Fane, and a letter to the country 
declining the other most reluctantly, because 
of the distance. 

Edith on visiting Lady Fane found such a 
contrast to the house at Tulse Hill, and was 
so delighted with her and her children—a| 


girl of twelve and a boy of six—that she ex: | 


pressed her readiness to undertake the duties | 
required. Lady Fane was equally anxious) 
to engage her, and invited her to remain to} 
lunch. 

When she left, after staying more than two 


hours, her heart felt lighter than it had done |} 


for months. 
Lady Fane, the widow of a baronet, was 


One of these ladies, who resided | she had met the governess, 
ary | flushed as she imagined Edith being treated 
‘| with the 
| as if she were a servant, and not an educated, 


indeed, | be a governess. 


Caroline recalled several families in which 
and her face 


same cold indifference and disregard 


| well-bred woman. 

** T’ll marry somebody,” she said to herself, 
“even if it should be one of grandmamma’s 
own choosing, and then there will be ahome 
| for Edith. She’s my good genius ; I shall be 
| doing some foolish thing or other while she’s 
away. I suppose she must be a governess ; 
| she can’t live on #30 a year, but I wonder 

‘she does not get married, she is far better 
and prettier than I am.” 
| Edith’s long letter relieved her fears about 


the treatment she would receive, and 
| smoothed down her pride. 
“ Dearest Caroline,” wrote Edith, “I am 


| . 
really very happy; Lady Fane is so kind 
and friendly, and the children are darlings. 
| The little Sir Robert Fane is a loving, high- 





| spirited boy of six, and quite unconscious of 


| 
| his dignity. Clara, his sister, who is twelve, 


one of those lovable women who seem to|and as gentle and loving as her mamma, 
forget self in their anxiety to make others| told me “that one day some foolish person 
happy; and Mrs. Howard heard of the engage- | talked to him about his having a grand tite, 





ment with pleasure. 

It gratified her to see the improvement 
which this success caused in Edith’s appear- 
ance, and she listened with amused interest 
to her young friend’s glowing description 
of Lady Fane and her children, and of the 
beautiful house and grounds which were to 
be her home. 

The references to Mrs. Dormer and Dr. 
Helston produced most satisfactory letters 
in reply to Lady Fane, and she wrote imme- 
diately to Edith, formally engaging her at a 
salary of £60 a year, and stating that she 


}and Robert told his sister that he was a 
| baronet—‘ And,’ said Clara, ‘I told him that 
he must not speak of it before mamma, as it 
would make her very unhappy, for if papa 
had not died his name would have been only 
Master Robert Fane. ‘Then the dear boy 
began to cry, and say he wouldn't be Sir 
Robert any more, and now he says it always 
makes him sorry instead of proud.’ So, dear 
Carry, you can guess what nice children they 
are. 

“ And Denham Grove is such a sweet plac2; 
the house is not so large nor so grand as 








but you | wished her to commence her duties the | 
| 
| 
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Heathfield, but the grounds are beautiful,—j| passed Edward Dormer; but although he 


more like Trevor Court, but not so extensive. 
The best of all is that from my bedroom 
window I can see Shooter’s Hill, where the 
dear old home used to be; so you must 
think of me as very happy. I often talk of 
you to dear Lady Fane. She looks almost 
as young as I do, although she is more than 
thirty, and she has such a beautiful face. 
She encourages me to talk to her quite freely, | 
so that I assure you I do not feel like a' 
governess, not even in the schoolroom.” 

This letter, with sundry ,earnest advice 
which it contained, restored for a time the 
effect of Edith’s influence. But it soon 
passed off, and Caroline, withdrawn from the 
association with those who could influence 
her for good, was speedily relapsing into the 
same giddy, thoughtless girl to whom we 
introduced our readers at the commencement 
of our tale. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE 
WEAKNESS. 
had been absent from 


MOMENT OF 


EDITH Heathfield 


House more than a month, and during that | 


time Caroline had caused her grandmother 
no little trouble. 

She insisted upon driving the pony chaise 
when she liked, unless Mrs. Tremerton 
would take her out in the carriage. But 
this she could seldom do, for her accustomed | 
strong health seemed to be giving way, and | 
she had not learnt to bear pair and weakness | 
with patience. 

Caroline pleaded to be allowed to have 
Marie in the pony carriage, and with proud 
indifference assured her grandmother that 
she had not the least wish to go near 
Brookley, so Mrs. Tremerton was obliged to 
yield for the sake of peace. It was not an 
advantage for such a young girl as Caroline 
to be alone and constantly confined to the 
house, and Mrs. Tremerton was well aware 
of that fact. 

“JT must have some friend to go about 
with Caroline,” she said; “ Edith was very 
useful in that respect, I own, only she’s so 
proud ; she ought to know me better than to | 
mind what I say when I’m ina passion. I’d| 
ask her to come back if she hadn’t gone and 
made herself a governess.” 

Mrs. Tremerton wrote to a friend asking ber 
to procure a lady companion as chaperone for 
Caroline, unknown to the young lady herself, 
and in the meantime she did pretty much as 
she liked. 

More than once, while driving in the pony 
carriage with Marie and the groom, she had 
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raised his hat, she saw by his manner that he 
wished to avoid her. He had rightly judged 
that Edith’s departure on the day Caroline 
waited for him had been caused by Mrs. 
Tremerton’s anger at the interview she had 
witnessed. 

There seemed no possibility of intimacy 
between these young people, when a second 
act of disobedience on Caroline’s part re- 
sulted in a way neither of them antici- 
pated One bright morning late in October, 
Caroline had driven into Allington for some 
particular crochet cotton, which, however, 
she could not obtain there. 





Instead of turning the ponies and going 
back past Heathfield two miles farther to 
| Lamborne, she drove on to Brookley. 
| “I thought Madame ordered us not to 
drive this way?” said Marie in French. 

“She would not object inthis case?” wasthe 
reply; ‘** she knows I want to finish my work, 
and I can get the cotton at the wool-shop in 
Brookley, I’m certain.” 

Caroline felt a little fluttering at her heart 
as she passed the lodge gates of Trevor Park, 
and looking up she saw the dear old house 
clearly defined on the blue October sky. 

On still past the church and the rectory, 
then Laurel Cottage, and at last the village, 
every point bringing back old memories,— 
the home of her childhood, the church in 
which she had first seen Edward Dormer, 
the cottage where she had spent one plea- 
sant evening and walked home afterwards by 
his side. She was recalled to the present by 
Marie’s exclamation, “ There’s the shop, 
Mademoiselle.” 

In a few minutes she had alighted and 
entered the shop. 

“Why, Miss Trevor,” said the mistress, 
“you are a stranger, and how well and rosy 
you look!” The good woman did not know 
the thoughts which had flushed her cheek 
and brightened her eyes. 

Having obtained what she wanted, Caro- 
line resumed her seat, and taking the reins, 
turned the ponies’ heads towards home. ‘They 
started, as usual, at a rapid pace. 

Not twenty yards from the village, a narrow 
lane leading from a distant farm, and in 
which stood sheds and outhouses, entered 
the road. Just as the ponies reached this 
opening, several pigs driven by a boy rushed 
out and ran across the road. One of the 
ponies started and shied, dragging the other 
with him. Caroline’s quick hand guided 
them from danger, but they threw back their 
heads as if in disgust, and dashed forward at 
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TREVOR 
such a pace that it required all Caroline's | 
strength to keep them from a gallop. | 

At this moment Edward Dormer appeared | 
in the distance, walking towards home, and, 
saw the pony carriage and William leaning 
over to speak to his young mistress. As she 
caught sight of him, the consciousness that her 
disobedience had thrown her in his way, and 
a fear that he would think she had purposely 
wished to meet him, caused her to flush, and 
then turn deadly pale; perhaps also the 
ponies were trying her strength; at all events, 
she lost her self-command, and feeling the 
hold on the reins slacken, the half-frightened 
animals changed the trot for a gallop. 

“William, William, Miss Trevory is ill!” 
exclaimed Marie, , 

“No, no,” she said, trying to recover herself, 
but Edward Dormer saw as he came nearer} 
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would be as well to send the groom home 
with the ponies, and order the close carriage 
to come for you?” 

‘““No,” she replied, “that would alarm 


| grandmamma, and she is not well to-day. I 


shall be able to drive the ponies home in a 
few minutes,” 

“Not till you 
earnestly. 

“Thank you,” she said, “ I will accept your 
kindness, and sit with Mrs. Dormer till the 
ponies are quiet; I could have managed them 
well’ enough just now, if—” She stopped 
suddenly; she could not tell Mr. Dormer that 
her grandmother had forbidden her to speak 
to him, or to drive that way for fear of meet- 
ing him, nor of the agitation caused by the 
circumstance of meeting him now. 

Edward, looking down upon her with 
What could 


have rested,” he’ said 


that something was wrong. Nerving himself; surprise, saw the pale face flush. 
as the carriage approached, he with one|she have seen? Why did she hesitate? Ina 
bound caught the bridle, and exerting all his} moment his own face became crimson ; could 
strength, succeeded in stopping the panting | it have been his approach that had deprived 


and trembling ponies. 

William sprang down to Mr. Dormer’s 
assistance, and Marie jumping out, tried to 
persuade her young lady to alight. But 
Caroline seemed unable to move, and Marie 
in her terror kept crying out, ‘Oh, Made-| 
moiselle, we shall all be killed! do get out of 
the carriage.” 

“Can you hold their heads,” said Edward 
to the groom, “while I assist Miss Trevor?” 
In a moment he was by the carriage, and 
when his hand was offered to support her, she 
roused herself, and said, “I am not so very 
much alarmed, Mr. Dormer ;” but her pale face 
and excited manner contradicted her words. 

“Let me beg of you to rest a few minutes, 
Miss Trevor,” said Edward Dormer, “ our| 
cottage is close at hand.” | 

In the presence of the girl he loved, all} 
caution, all restraint had fled; he only 
remembered that she was pale and agitated. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, pray do,” said Marie. 
To the romance-loving Frenchwoman, this 
was an event—two damsels in danger, and a 
handsome young knight come to the rescue. 

No such thought occurred to Caroline as 
she descended from the carriage with 


\ 





Edward’s assistance; a consciousness of the 


her of her usual power over the ponies? All 
restraint vanished at the thought. 

“* Miss Trevor,” he said, in a voice of deep 
feeling, “isit presumption in me to suppose that 
my presence could influence you in any way?” 

Now Caroline, with all her thoughtless 
self-will, knew nothing of that deep affection 
which filled the heart of her cousin Edith ; 
all Lord Clairville’s love had been lost upon 
her; she had her preferences, but where 
selfishness is allowed to grow with the growth, 
there can be no real affection in any heart. 

Intuitiyely she felt that Edward Dormer 
was attributing her hesitation to another 
cause ? Could she tell him the truth ? No, that 
was impossible, but she must not allow him 
to speak of presumption to her. 

“Don’t talk of presuming with me, Mr. 
Dormer,” she said, gently. 

This was enough; the young clergyman, 
taken off his guard, bent down from his tall 
height to the little figure leaning on his arm, 
and poured out the full torrent of his love, in 
words so earnest and truthful that Caroline 
shrunk from their impetuosity. 

Then, as he saw Janet standing at the gate 
to open it for them, he paused, and finding 
she did not speak, said hurriedly, . “ Forgive 








disobedience which had placed her in this} me, Miss ‘Trevor, I know that as a poor 
position, and an intuitive sense of Edward’s| curate, I—” . 
altered manner towards her, caused her to| “Hush!” she said, interrupting him, “I | 
tremble so much, that he hastily offered her) will not hear you speak of that. Oh, Mr. || 
his arm, and led her on unresisting to the| Dormer, you are mistaken, indeed you are; 
cottage. and—” She paused abruptly; they had reached 
“T am sorry you have been so alarmed, | the garden gate, and Caroline, now paler 
Miss Trevor,” he said ; “don’t you think it|than ever, caught sight of Mrs. Dormer in 
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the doorway. Ina moment she had slipped 
her hand from Edward’s arm, and throwing 
her arms round Mrs. Dormer’s neck, burst 
into tears. 

Leading her with a mother’s tenderness to 
the drawing-room, the kind lady seated 
Caroline on the sofa, took off her hat, and 
tenderly soothed her. In a few moments she 
roused herself, and smiled as if ashamed of 
her weakness. Hastily drying her eyes, she 
said, ‘Oh, Mrs. Dormer, I am sure you will 
think me very silly.” : 

“No indeed,” she replied ; “when I saw 
the ponies go by here in such a wild canter, 
I feared you would have an accident. I am 
truly thankful you have escaped.” 

“There might have been an accident but 
for Mr. Dormer,” she said. “In general I 
have complete power over my ponies, but to- 
day I seemed to have nearly lost it.” 

“Did anything occur to frighten them?” 
said Mrs. Dormer. 

“ Yes, and the most absurd thing,” she re- 
plied, laughing ; “I have driven them for two 
years, and I never knew either of them to shy 
before. Certainly it was most ridiculous to 
see four or five pigs rush out of a lane into 
the road, almost under the ponies’ feet ; and 
yet if Boosey had not shied and dragged 
Rodney with him, we must have driven over 
them, and that would have been more disas- 
trous ;” and she laughed hysterically as she 
spoke. 

The wine and biscuits stood on the table, 
and Edward, who had been looking after the 
pony carriage, came in and heard the laugh. 
“ Mother,” he said, “ shall I pour out a glass 
of sherry for Miss Trevor?” 

“No, thank you,” she said, starting ner- 
vously at the voice, “I cannot stay to take 
anything, Mrs. Dormer ; grandmamma will get 
alarmed at my long absence.” 

“T must not allow you to leave without 
drinking this,” she said, taking the wine from 
Edward and offering it to the still excited girl. 

Caroline submitted to the calm will of 


Mrs. Dormer, and drank the wine ; then she | 


rose, saying, “‘ Mrs. Dormer, if the carriage is 
here, I should like to go home at once, 
please. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Dormer,” she said, throw- 
ing her arms again round that lady’s neck. 

Kissing her affectionately, Mrs. Dormer 
pressed the motherless girl to her heart, and 
then resigned her to Edward, to lead her to 
the carriage, which William had brought to 
the door. 

“‘ The ponies look quiet enough now,” said 
Caroline. 


“Let me entreat you, Miss Trevor, not to 
drive home yourself,” said Edward ; “indeed, 
you have not recovered yourself sufficiently 
yet, and [——.” He was about to express his 
own personal interest in her safety, but paused, 
remembering the presence of the servants. 

“William shall drive if you think it best, 
Mr. Dormer,” she said, holding out her hand 
to him. The pressure it received caused her 
to blush at the consciousness of what this 
morning’s work had done. 

Then he assisted her into the carriage, and 
insisted upon holding the ponies’ heads while 
the groom removed the horse-cloths and 
mounted to the driver’s seat, while Marie 
took the place behind. 

Then as the cafriage drove off, he raised 
his hat to Caroline, and stood watching its 
progress with a sinking at his heart, as if a 
presage of the future “‘ cast its shadow before ;” 
then he re-entered the house. 

“ My son,” said his mother, looking at him 
anxiously, “ what has happened ?” 

“ Mother,” he said, “I have told Caroline 
Trevor all that was’ in my heart.” 

“ Well, and what is the result ?” 

“T cannot tell, it was all so hurried ; but I 
have gone too far to retract. I must act 
honourably, and call upon Mrs. Tremerton 
to-morrow, and state my intentions. Of 
course, Sir Henry’s is the principal consent 
to be obtained;” and as he said this Edward 
Dormer felt that his greatest hopes rested 
upon Caroline's father. 

“You are quite right to act openly, Edward ; 
I don’t wish to damp your hopes, but I have 
some doubt whether Mrs. Tremerton will 
consider a curate a suitable husband for her 
grandchild, who has a fortune.” 

“Tf Caroline loves me, mother,” he said, 
“she will not mind waiting for me. Oh that 
money!” he added, bitterly, “1 shall be ac- 
cused of seeking her for her fortune; and 
were it not for her own sake I would not 











touch a penny of it.” 

“ Dear Edward, forgive me,” continued his 
mother ; “I am so anxious to spare you dis- 
appointment ; but have you seen enough of 
Caroline Trevor to convince you that her 
affections are yours, or whether she possesses 
qualities suitable for a clergyman’s wife ?” 

“ Mother, if I have permission to do so, I 
will try to win her love, and then she will 
soon learn to love what I love,—and oh! 
mother, I can pray for her.” 

He turned from the room as he spoke, 
while Mrs. Dormer heaved a sigh as she 
thought of Edith and the wasted affection of 
her young heart. 
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With all her appreciation of the best points 
in Caroline’s character, she could not bring 
herself to believe that she had any real love 
for her son, nor in her fitness for the position 
of a clergyman’s wife. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—CRUSHED HOPE, 


CAROLINE arrived at home in time for} 
lunch, and no word of the adventure at} 
Brookley reached Mrs. Tremerton. 


| J] think, Caroline,” she said, “ now that I 
/am so much better, we may as well have a 
| few visitors next week to make the house 
|cheerful. Your cousin Ellen is a very lively, 


| pleasant girl, and my nephews Charles and 


| Fred would be glad of a holiday and a little 
{shooting at Trevor Court. Sir Henry is 
| always willing that they should do so;” and 
Mrs. Tremerton went on naming the relatives 


She sat | to whom she intended to send invitations, 


at work all the afternoon with the crochet | and to discuss those in the neighbourhood 


cotton which had caused so much inischief, | 
unusually quiet, and reflecting deeply. 


She | 


who could be asked to meet them. 
Caroline’s mind was rather pre-occupied, 


could not misunderstand Edward Dormer’s | but she realized the fact that her grand- 


intentions. He wished to make her his wife, | 
but the warm poetic words so rapidly uttered 
by the imaginative young clergyman were| 
new to her. 


She had been accustomed to admiration | 
and little polite nothings with which gentle-| that Caroline would raise obstacles. 
men in worldly society show their preference | 
such as| 

| will perhaps do you good.” 


to ladies ; but of true devoted love 
this she knew nothing. 


It must be confessed also that Mrs. Tre- | 


merton’s influence had to a certain degree 
infected Caroline with her own pride, and 


however she might like the notice and atten- | 
tion of a clever, handsome man, the idea of| 
being a curate’s wife was not pleasant to| 


her. 


She awoke the next morning with a vague | 
é fe] 


do something 
Would he 


notion that Edward would 
more after what he had told her. 


venture to call upon her grandmother? She| 


ought to prevent this, but how? It was not 
easier to-day than yesterday to pain Mr. Dor- 
mer by telling him of her grandmother’s great 
objection to him, nor of her conduct to Edith 
on his account. And then she blushed to 


herself at the reflection that he must suppose | 


she wished to attract his notice by driving to 


Brookley. Perhaps he thought she loved 
him ; but though she liked him, and liked to 


be noticed by him, and knew he was good, 
and clever, 
herself whether she really loved 
and she could only answer “ No.” 

What her foolish vanity had done she could | 
not now undo; and she could only wander| 
about the house in a state of agitation and | 
excitement, trembling at every ring. 

Mrs. Tremerton appeared in the morning- 
room at about eleven, and Caroline took her| 
work and seated herself near the window, | 
where she could see up the drive leading to 
the house. 

Her grandmother was much better, and in 
a most amiable mood. 


and handsome, yet she asked| 
Edward | 
Dormer well enough to be a curate’s wife, | 


| mother intended to fill the house with com- 


| pany, most of whom would be rich and ill- 


bred. 
“T suppose you have no objection?” said 
her grandmother, tartly, fearing by her silence 


* Oh no, indeed, grandmamma; it will make 
the house lively, and the change and society 


Caroline sat near the window overlooking 
the entrance lawn, and as she spoke she saw 
Edward Dormer coming up the drive. 

Then he Aad mistaken her silence yes- 
terday, and by her disobedience and folly 
she had placed him in a false position, and 
perhaps subjected him to insult. 

She rose hastily with crimson cheeks and a 
beating heart, saying, “I am going to fetch 
some cotton, grandmamma.” 

“ Let me ring for Marie to get it,” said 
Mrs. Tremerton, who wanted to talk about 
| the arrangements for the expected visitors. 

No, grandmamma, I can easily go myself;” 
and as she closed the door and ran up-stairs 
she heard the ring that announced a visitor. 

Almost breathless, she threw herself into a 
chair and listened. 
| ‘Who can be calling at this hour?” said 
| Mrs. Tremerton to herself; and presently a 
card was brought to her. She took it and 
read, “ Rev. Edward Dormer.” 

How rapid is thought! while the man 
waited scarcely twenty seconds passed, but 
|in that short space Mrs. Tremerton recalled 
her angry visit to Trevor Court in May, her 
rudeness and suspicions of Edith, and all that 
had happened since. 
| «J can’t see any one, Benson, I’m not well 
| enough.” 
| ‘The man turned reluctantly to deliver in 
|softened tones the abrupt message ; but 
| before he reached the door a thought struck 
(his mistress,—perhaps this young curate 
wanted to marry Edith after all; if so, she 
had better see him. 
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*‘Stop, Benson,” she said, “Tl see Mr. 
Dormer ; show him in here.” 

Glad of this change in his duty the man 
retired, and presently ushered in the visitor. 

At this, the turning-point of his life, Ed- 
ward Dormer had summoned all his self- 
possession, and this, added to the natural 
ease ofa well-bred man, made Mrs. Tremerton 
rise and receive him with involuntary defer- 
ence, while Benson placed a chair for him 
near his mistress. 

The manner of his reception gratified 
Edward Dormer. He seated himself and 
expressed polite satisfaction at finding her 
well enough to receive him. 

Now Edward during his walk had more 


would say, but all preconcerted ideas were 
forgotten when he entered the room. His 
first question, suggested by politeness, led to 
the subject more quickly than he suspected. 

“ How did you know I had not been well?” 
she asked, all her suspicions aroused. 

“]T heard so from Miss Trevor yesterday,” 
he replied. 

““Where did you see my granddaughter 
yesterday ?” she asked, interrupting him, ina 
|| tone so coarse that. he started with surprise, 
and assumed a more dignified manner. 

** T presume you are aware, Mrs. Tremerton, 
that Miss Trevor’s ponies became rather 
unmanageable yesterday as she left Brookley. 
I was passing at the time, and was fortunately 
able to stop them.” 

“ At Brookley! Miss Trevor at Brookley ! 
by appointment to meet you, I suppose?” 

** Madam,” said Edward Dormer, calmly, 
“if you suspect me of conduct so dis- 
reputable in a clergyman, surely you know 
|| the young lady too well to suspect it in her.” 

“No, I don’t, I know what young girls are ; 
besides, if there were nothing clandestine, 
why was I not told?” 

“ Miss Trevor may have her reasons,” he 
replied, pained at her evident concealment of 
|| the meeting; “if so, they are not known to 
|| me, as my mention of the circumstance 
must prove.” 

Convinced by his answer, Mrs. Tremerton 
paused for a moment, and then said, “ What 
could Miss Trevor be doing at Brookley ?” 

“That also is unknown to me. I was 
returning from the church, when I met the 
carriage, and stopped the ponies; and as 
Miss ‘Trevor appeared alarmed, and looked 
pale and faint, I persuaded her to alight and 
remain a few minutes with my mother at the 
cottage.” 


than once arranged in his mind what he| 


how particular Iam that she should not visit” 
—you or your mother, she was going to say, 
but she checked herself, and added, “ any- 
where without me.” 

“ But this could scarcely be called a visit,” 
he said, “as it occurred under peculiar 
circumstances.” 

“And have you come all the way from 
Brookley to tell me this?” she said, violently 
restraining her anger. 

“No, certainly not, but to explain the 
object of my visit has become more difficult 
since I entered this room. I was not aware 
that you had such an unfavourable opinion of 
me till now.” 

** Of course I have an unfavourable opinion 
of you,” she exclaimed; “you have been 
trying to win my granddaughter’s affections 
for the sake of her fortune; I know what you 
clergymen are when money is in the case.” 

With difficulty controlling his indignation, 
he was yet enabled to answer her in a tone of 
decision which astonished her ; few ventured 
|to take so high a stand in the presence of 
the irascible lady. He said,— 

“ Madam, I have spoken but once to Miss 
Trevor till yesterday, since I met her at 
Trevor Court, and on that one occasion Miss 
Raymond was with her; but so far.as wishing 
to win the affections of your granddaughter,” 
he added, his tone softening as he spoke, 
** you are quite correct, and with respect to 
her fortune I would willingly give it up, and 
receive her as my wife penniless, were it not 
| for her own sake. Of course I shall have to 
| wait for the consent of Sir Henry Trevor, but 
I came this morning to ask your permission 
to win his daughter while he is absent ; 
without that permission I could not attempt 
it.” 

During this speech Mrs. Tremerton had 
been struck dumb with surprise and rage at 
the young man’s effrontery. At last she spoke, 
and her words were almost unintelligible from 
passion :— 

“You, a beggarly curate, want to marry 
}my granddaughter! Wo indeed, I have the 
| power to deprive her of every penny she 
possesses, and if Sir Henry Trevor consents, 
and Caroline chooses to marry you, she will 
rue the day. She has never known any thing 
but luxury and wealth all her life, and if you 
take her into poverty, all this fancied love will 
soon vanish.” 

Edward Dormer’s first impulse after listen- 
ing to this outburst, was to take up his hat 
and rush from the house; he controlled 
himself, however, to say in a calm voice, 











‘She had no business to do so; she knows 


“T cannot understand the feelings that would 
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deprive a: child of ber’ iuhevionnee because | realized that Edward Dormer: had been told 


she wishes to marry the man of her choice ; 
presuming that it is so in my case,’ 
hastily. 


These words were like an electric shock 0 


all this, and that no doubt he had been rudely 


’ he added, | treated, she flushed all over with shame and 


regret as she exclaimed,— 
““Grandmamma! oh, let me write and tell 


Mrs. ‘Tremerton, all at once she remembered | Mr. Dormer that I knew nothing of this 


Lord Clairville, and his deeply expressed love | engagement ; 
| been sent ay because papa did not approve 


for Caroline ; forgetting her promise to Sir| 
Henry not to speak of it to any one, she said,— 

“TI suppose you are not aware, then, that my 
granddaughter is already engaged to be| 
married to an earl ?” 


Edward Dormer lost for a moment all | 
| I thought he liked me, but I never supposed 


control over himself. Caroline Trevorengaged 


to be married, and she could show such) 
unmistakable satisfaction at his attentions, | 


and be so self-conscious and confused in his 


presence as she had been only the previous | 


day! With one blow his ideal lay shattered 
at his feet. He rose and spoke in a low} 
voice,— 


“Mrs. Tremerton, I regret that you did not 
tell me this at first, it would have spared me 
a most painful interview. 
morning.” 
room without another word. 

Caroline from: her window saw him walk- 
ing hastily down the drive to the outer gate, 
with his head bowed and his hat drawn over 
his eyes,’ as one who has been struck with a 
blow. 

She ran down-stairs and entered her grand- | 
mother’s presence. “ What have you been| 
saying to Mr. Dormer?” she asked, impetu- 
ously. 


“ How have you been behaving to him, | 


Miss ‘Trevor?’ replied her grandmother,—‘“to 


make the man come here and ask me to let | 


him marry you? A nice flirt he will think 


you now he knows you are engaged to) 


another——”’ 


“ Engaged! grandmamma, what do you} 
meant >” 


There was no drawing back now; she must | 
tell all, and perhaps it was best to <lo so,—it | 
would prevent other poverty-stricken gent/e- | 
men from fancying they could win her grand- | 


child. 

“ Caroline,” she said, 
that when his debts were paid you should be | 
his wife if you couldlove him; and if you have | 
any love for any one but yourself, it is for| 
him; besides, an earl with £12,000 a year 
is surely a more suitable match for you than 
a paltry curate.” 

Caroline had been so stunned by her grand- 
mother’s first words that she allowed her to 
go on without interruption ; but when she 


I wish you good |t 
He took up his hat and ‘left the| 


“ before Lord Clair- | 
ville went abroad your father promised him | 


I thought Lord Clairville had 


I am so sorry, it was a mistake 
|yesterday. I could not tell him why it made 
meso confused when I met him. Icouldn’t 
be rude and say it was because I had been 
forbidden to go near where he lived. Oh! 


of him. Oh! 


he would ask me to marry him.” 

“Then you don’t care for this young curate, 
| Caroline ?” said Mrs. Tremerton, much re- 
lieved at hearing Caroline’s words. What 
| were the young man’s feelings to her so long 
as Caroline was heart-whole ? 
| ‘*Not well enough to marry him. I am 
| afraid of Mr. Dormer, he’s too religious and 

| particular ; but, grandmamma, you shall not 

alk of him in that contemptuous manner ; if 
he is a poor curate, he is a gentleman, and 
clever and well bred. and you know Mrs. 
| Dormer is a lady. Oh! whatever will they 
think of me! and you won’t write or let me 
write and explain.” 

“ Nonsense, Caroline ! it would make mat- 
| ters worse ; you must take the consequences 
of your disreg yard of my wishes. You've 
brought all this on yourself by your own con- 

| duct ; let him alone, young men don’t die of 
love now-a-days.” 

But Caroline’s better feelings were roused ; 
she saw her foolish, vain conduct in its right 
light, and overcume with shame and remorse, 
| she threw herself on the sofa and burst into 
| passionate tears. 
| “Qh! if Edith were only here!” she said to 
| herself as she continued to sob without con- 
trol, for Mrs. Tremerton, in her attempts to 
console her, only increased her distress. 

At length she started up from the svfa ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Grandmamma, I can’t bear it.” 
Then she rushed up-stairs, and in her bed- 
|room alone came the thought, full of relief, 
“TI can write to dear Edith, and tell her all 
about it. Oh! why was I kept in ignorance 
about Lord Clairville ?” 


| 


| CHAPTER XXIX.—EDITH RECEIVES A LETTER, 


| On the second morning after the painful in- 

| terview described in the last chapter Edith 

| stood at the schoolroom window of Denham 
House, looking out on the garden bright in the 
October day which was almost summer. 

| One on each side of her stood her two 
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pupils, the boy hanging fondly on her arm, 
while Clara’s arm was round her waist as 
Edith held her close. 

At this moment the gong sounded for 
breakfast, and, still linked together, the much- 
loved governess and her equally loved pupils 
ran gaily down-stairs to the dining-room. 


Lady Fane was already seated at the break- | 


fast-table. 

“ Why, Edith,” she said, “how blooming 
you all look this morning !” 

* Oh, mamma,” said Robert, “ we finished 


* My OWN DEAR EpiE,—I am so unhappy 
that I must write to you. Oh! if you had 
only stayed, perhaps I might not have 
behaved so badly; but I told you I should 
go all wrong if you went away, and so I 
have ; andit’sabout Mr. Dormer. On Tues- 
day I would drive to Brookley for some 
crochet cotton, and the ponies were frightened 
| by some pigs, and I think would have 
‘mastered me if Edward Dormer had not 
stopped them. 
| “TI never felt so nervous in my life, and I 





our lessons in time to have a run round the| suppose I looked pale, for he would make | 
garden, and I declare it has made me quite|me get down and go and have a glass of | 


hot.” | wine at the cottage which wasclose by. But, 

But it was not heat which caused Edith’s| Edie dear, it was not half so much fear 
delicate cheek to glow, nor her eye to sparkle. | about the ponies as the confusion I was in 
Indeed, so much had her health improved by | at finding 1 had placed myself in the way of 
the pure air, regular and plain diet, as wellas| meeting Mr. Dormer by disobedience to 


the peaceful happiness and employment of! grandmamma. And oh, Edie, he looked paler | 








her new home, that her friends in Essex would 
have scarcely recognised her. Three weeks 
had changed the pale, quiet Edith, who once 
looked so much older than her cousin Caro- 
line, into a bright, lively girl, who was the life 
of Denham House. Two letters lay by Edith’s 
plate. She took them up and read the Alling- 
ton post-mark; her cheek flushed a little, for 
she knew the writing on both letters. 

Lady Fane observed the blush, and smiled 
as she saw Edith place the letters in her 
pocket. 

“ You have a treat in store,” she said ; 
“IT suppose you know both your corre- 
spondents ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, smiling also; “ but 
they are too long to read now, so I have de- 
ferred that pleasure till after breakfast.” 

Breakfast was always a pleasant time at 
Denham House, for scarcely a morning passed 
without the post bringing some letters; and 
one now received by Lady Fane, announcing 
the arrival of a friend to stay with her, caused 
a very pleasant discussion. 

After breakfast the servants and the family 
assembled for prayer, and until ten Lady 
Fane kept the children with her, so that Edith 
was free. 

She hastened to the schoolroom, and 
throwing herself into an easy chair, kindly 
placed there for her use, opened Caroline’s 
letter first. But as she read the brightness 
faded from her face, and then a thrill of 
hope with a sudden rush dyed her pale 
cheek, even while her sympathy for another 
caused her pain. 

Caroline’s letter, written as we know under 
the deepest feelings of shame and remorse, 
ran as follows :— 


than I did, and was so anxious about me 
thing, and so he did, although I hardly know 


Edie, I could not marry Mr. Dormer. I 
| should be afraid of him ; and when he spoke 
| to me in that way I could not tell him that 
my confusion was caused by knowing that I 
had done wrong in going to Brookley. And, 
Edie, he mistook my silence, and the next 
morning came and asked grandmamma if he 
might make me an offer of marriage ! 

“You can guess how rude grandmama 





| fault. I know now that I only wanted to 
| meet him and speak to him out of vanity and 


| opposition, and because I could not bear | 


{that a gentleman should be treated in that 
| way ; and I like dear Mrs. Dormer too. 
| Oh, how kind she was that day, Edith! And 
| now she will be angry and will never forgive 
|me, for I have not told you the worst yet. 

| ‘Grandmamma told Mr. Dormer that I was 


| engaged to Lord Clairville, and that papa | 


|had promised that I should be his wife. I 
| never knew a word about it. 
| went away I thought he would write, but he 
never has, and I supposed he had forgotten 
me. And only fancy, Edith, what Mr. 
Dormer and his mother will think of me 
now theysuppose I was encouraging his atten- 
tion while I.was engaged to another! My 
face burns with shame when I think of it. 
Papa or grandmamma should have told me ; 
but yet I won’t try to excuse myself. I 
forgot all you taught me about being thought- 
less and vain, and I was vain of being 
noticed by such a handsome, clever clergyman 
as Edward Dormer ; and sometimes | used 





that I felt sure he was going to say some- | 


what it was, I felt so confused ; because, dear || 


|would be to him, and it has been all my || 


When Arthur | 


a 


| 
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to > think it would be the best thing for me to | bye to me, and never wrote, but grandmamma 
have a really good and religious husband ;/} says papa made him promise to do so and if 
but then my pride would rise up at the idea | he really pays his debts for my sake, I think 
of being a curate’s wife, and I don’t think I | it will be a proof of his love. 

could have loved him well enough to bear; ‘And now I must close my letter, I hear 
grandmamma’s anger and poverty too ; for she | Marie coming ; I dare say it is a message from 
told me she could deprive me of my fortune,! grandma for me to come and make some 
and that she zwoudd do it if I should marry a| arrangements for the visitors. 

curate. the This letter to you has done me good; I 

“At first I wanted her to write and tell | must dry my eyes and try to please grand- 
Mr. Dormer the truth about Lord Clairville,/mamma, for I know I made her very un- 
but she would not ; and now I am glad, for | comfortable this morning. Write soon, dear 
if Edward Dormer were beginning to love | Edith, to your loving cousin—Caroline.” 
me he will soon be cured when he thinks I | We can understand with what mingled 
could act so dishonourably. \feelings of pain and hope Edith read this 

“Dear Edith, I cannot tell you how this| incoherent letter; first, and above all, in her 

has sobered me. I did kneel down last / unselfish heart arose the deepest sorrow for 
night and pray to God for forgiveness. Iam|Edward Dormer. His best feelings to be 
sure it must be religion that makes you and | crushed back, and no doubt insulted by Mrs. 
Mrs. Dormer so different from me and grand-| Tremerton, and she quite knew how deeply 
mamma ; and I have been finding out all those | pained he would feel at the apparent dis- 
texts you sent me about God being our| honourable conduct of Caroline. 
Father ; and will you write me one of your| “I must send her letter to Mrs. Dormer,” 
nice lectures that I used to laugh at so about | she thought; “it would be less sad for him 
religion? I begin to. feel afraid that in a|to regret her as one beyond his reach than 
little while I shall forget how sorry and|to think of her as unworthy; but what does 
ashamed I have been of my conduct, and be! Mrs. Dormer say?” thought Edith, suddenly 
just as bad as ever. | remembering her letter. 

“ Grandmamma is going to invite a lot of| Very different were the gently expressed 
company next week—not any that I care | words of Mrs. Dormer to Caroline’s severe 
for ; but I know they would scoff and jeer| condemnation of herself; even Edith could 
if they thought I knelt down to pray at!/see, while she described ‘and mourned over 
night, or if they saw me reading the Bible.| her son’s disappointed hopes, that she was 
Edie, I want you here to make me strong, | | inwardly thankful for the result. 
but I know while I write that you would say | The entrance of Edith’s pupils for a time 
that I must look to Jesus for help and | diverted her mind from the subject of her 
strength. I wish I could. Yesterday I was/ letters, but before she slept that night answers 
thinking about myself, and wondering why I| were written to Caroline and Mrs. Dor- 
seem to be drawn away from thinking of| mer, the latter containing Caroline’s letter 
these things, and why I give way to every) to herself. 
silly thought that tempts me to forget God,| Need it be said that these letters were read 
when all at once I remembered those two! with tearsand thankfulness at Laurel Cottage? 
lines you taught me a long time ago, when! while Caroline, for perhaps the first time in 
you were reading to me about Jesus being} her life, read her cousin’s letter (lecture, as 
tempted, and then you said we could always | she would have called it in past days) with 





ask Him to help us, for— | earnest, eager determination to profit by the 
el es ated : ie | advice it contained. 
2 ROS Wosk 2968 Reve | The visitors arrived at Heathfield, and the 


For He has felt the same. 
| first evidence of an improvement in Caroline 


“ Oh, Edie, I wished for that time to come | was evinced by her conduct to Mrs. Tremer- 
again and to feel as I did then. Write to me|ton’s relations, and the neighbours invited to 
soon, dearest Edith, I cannot do without} meet them. 
your help.” | Sometimes in past days she would express 

“ By and by Arthur will be coming home| to Edith her disgust at ‘the ill-bred manners 
to claim me, grandmamma says. Oh, Edith, | of these rich relations, to whom poverty was 
I never told you before, because you had such [the greatest disgrace which could befall an 
a bad opinion of him, but I like Lord Clair- | individual. 
ville very much. I tried to forget him when| “Uncle James is very well,” she would say, 
I found he went away without saying good_! ** but all the rest are dreadful.” 
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Ellen is gentle and amiable,” Edith would 
reply. 

“Yes, she’s like her father, but Charles 
and Fred are always talking slang, and such 
horrid grammar. Oh, Edith, I hate vulgar 
people, and I’m ashamed of my mother’s re- 
lations,” 

“Hush, Caroline!” Edith would say, “ we 
should hate nothing but sin ; and don't you 
think there is something else wanting in your 
aunt and cousins besides good breeding? 
Do you not remember how pleased you were 
with your uncle Joshua and his wife and 
daughters, who came to see you two years 
ago from Chester? they were not so fashion- 








ably dressed as your London aunt and cousins, 
and they spoke the Cheshire dialect, but there | 
was something softer and more refined about | 
them ; what caused that ?” 

“ Ah, Edith, I know what you mean, it 
was religion.” 

“Yes, Caroline, there is nothing that so 
softens and refines a common or vulgar man | 
or woman, oreven a child, as religion. None | 
can follow as their example the holy and self- | 
denying life of the Lord Jesus without that | 
influence of the Spirit which, while it purifies | 
and changes the heart, softens and refines the 
whole character.” 

Caroline then called this one of Edith’s 





grandest lectures. Now that both her grand- 
mother’s brothers were at Heathfield with 
their families she recalled it, and realized its 
truth. Both were rich, but while the one was 
only a retail tradesman in Chester, and the 
other a merchant in London, Caroline could 
trace the refinement and delicate feeling pro- 
duced by true religion, which so raised the 
Chester cousins above the proud, over-dressed 
London family. Remembering Edith’s words, 
Caroline treated her cousins from Chester 
with kindness and. attention, and without 
confiding to them her own newly awakened 
thoughts, she drew them on to speak of 
religion, and was surprised to find how their 
ideas agreed with Edith’s. 

To the London visitors she was more con- 
siderate, and Mrs. Tremerton, although stiil 
suspicious of “that young curate,” could not 
but be pleased with Caroline’s improved 
sociability. 

Altogether the period occupied by these 
visits passed off pleasantly. Well was it for 
Caroline that in this gentle manner she was 
being led by a way she knew not to the feet 
of her Father in heaven. Trouble and sorrow 
were in store for her, unforeseen and unex- 
pected, in which she would need a mighty 





| arm to support, and a Father’s loving care to 


carry her safely through. 


SOME PASSAGES IN AN AUTHORESS’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER XII.—A SHADOW ON THE HOUSE. 
‘* Dear as thou wast, and justly dear, 
We should not weep for thee ; 
One thought should check the starting tear, 
It is that thou art free.” 


Rev. Thomas Dale. 


Ar five o’clock on the chill, rainy morning | 


after the funeral, two of us, accompanied by 
a servant, while no others were astir, sadly 
carried flowers through the sleeping streets, 
down the steep windmill hill, across the bur- 
rows, through one or two fields, and ‘along 
the vicarage lane to the little village church- 
yard. We found the grave close covered 
with gathered flowers stuck in the wet mould 
overnight, and ‘already hanging their heads. 
J cannot express how keenly we, strangers in 
the land, felt this unexpected kindness. 

Nor would it be with any success that I 


should try to speak of the extreme sympathy | 


and countless proofs of kindness we thence- 


forth received from the village clergyman 
jand his wife, who from that time became 
|our dearest, most valued friends. I am 
| withheld from even attempting it, for 
,sometimes obligations are too sacred to 
be made common. 

Oh! how should I, kindest and best of 
friends, attempt to show what you became 
to us?—how the books you lent us in- 
| fluenced the whole tenour of our subsequent 
lives ; how your daily course made us love 
you and try to emulate you ; how our Sundays 
| became the happiest days of our week, and 
| hallowed our week days; how, without any 
attempt at proselytism, the unavoidable result 
of your influence and example was a most 
blessed change in some of our views, as we 
'beheld' a more excellent way, which had 
| never hitherto been fully shown us? 

Recent illness obliges me to add only two 
'more short passages. 
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ee | CHAPTER XI1I.—THE SHIPWRECK. went over it, but, alas ! to no purpose, as the 
' unfortunate men did not know how to use it. 
with ‘A brave vessel, Every sea that struck the sloop was ex- 
| its | Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, pected to bring down the mast. which must 
was Dashed all to pieces !’ : > 
7 ‘Shakspeare.—“* The Tempest.” have insured the death of two of the men, 
the | though there was a possibility that the third 
puld || In the November previous to my mother’s| might be saved by means of the rope. He 
pro- | return to London, a calamity occurred in| had fastened it round his waist but too firmly, 
the which we all took painful interest. as the event fatally proved. 
sed | It had been a wild night—the sea dashed} About ten o’clock, when the tide was just 
rds, || furiously on the rocks, and the wind. seemed | turning, John Davis, a stalwart, noble-hearted 
ster || to make the houses shake to their foundations. | sailor, volunteered to put to sea and attempt 
‘out | The noise made by the winds and waves was|a rescue if others would join (he lived just 
ned | almost deafening. After an almost sleepless | opposite to us ; he kept “* The Brig”). Nash, 
of |} night, my mother arose early and looked out | the pilot, an equally fine sailor, at the same 
ney | from her window, splashed with salt spray, | time had his boat manned. Davis and six 
1 towards Caldy Island. She saw in the wide| men jumped into the boat nearest shore, and 
on ii 2 sea a little vesse) under bare poles staggering | were closely followed by Nash with four men. 
still |} along helplessly across the bay towards the| It was generally considered a desperate 
not || north cliffs of Tenby harbour. It was painful | attempt; and this time there was no hope | 
ved to see the small craft so completely the sport | of reward in prospect, for the gentleman had | 
| of the winds and waves, doubtless with several | left the spot. My mother, unable to help 
ese || living souls on board beyond the reach of | watching the tragedy, saw them put off. 
for || succour. | Remember, Tom,” an old man was saying 
vas || As the morning advanced, the hurricane | to his son, “ you’ve a child at home already, 
ect || by no means abated. Scarcely a woman was | and another coming.” But Tom leaped into 
ow || to be seen in the streets; the men had on/| the boat. 
wl their storm clothing and staggered along with| After most severe struggles, the boats being 
aty || difficulty, hailing each other in raised voices. | frequently lost sight of in the trough of the 
to I] Now and then the fall of tiles and chimney-| sea, Davis’s boat was struck with immense 
{| pots made the streets dangerous for pas-| force by a large receding wave, and turned 
i| sengers ; the crash of glass and the howling} completely round. The rowers struggled 
{| of the wind through the house, if a door was} with all their might, and at last placed her 
I opened, appalled the timorous. The little | with her head again towards the wreck ; but 
] sloop had now been swept out of sight of} now she no longer led the rescue, though 
I} our windows, and seemed hastening to certain | owing to no fault of the helmsman, who had 
| destruction. ___ | been the first to volunteer. 
1] People rushed to watch it from the clifis,| The unfortunate sloop lay broadside to 
| knowing that no boat could live in such a} the shore ; one of her crew was in the upper 
an || sea as was then running. It was about half-| part of the shrouds. As soon as Nash could 
ne || past seven o'clock, and the tide was still| get his boat near enough, he stood up and 
im |} rising, when the unfortunate sloop struck, | threw him a line, which the man caught and 
for | perhaps a quarter of a mile in a direct line lashed round himself ; then mounting to the 
to || from the shore, A great cry arose. Several} top of the mast, he threw himself off it into |; 
| gentlemen tried to tempt boatmen to reach|the sea, and was with great difficulty drawn 
of it the wreck, on which three men were plainly | into the boat. 
ne || seen clinging to the rigging, but in vain,} As soon as the first man was thus saved, 
in- 4 though one gentleman offered to accompany | the second climbed up to the same place, 
mt them himself, and to give a guinea to each| caught the rope when it was again thrown, 
ve | of the crew. They said, “No boat would] and was drawn into the boat as his com- 
ys | live, sir, in such a sea.” | panion had been. 
nd || The only means for preserving life from| There now only remained the third, a lad 
ny || shipwreck at Tenby was a mortar to throw} of eighteen. He had been below the others 
ult | a line over a vessel. A gentleman sent his}on the shrouds, and owing to his situation 
st horse and cart to fetch it, and the mortar| every sea had washed over him, which had 
ve was soon on its way with men to fire it, but} made him so benumbed and exhausted that 
ad owing to there being no road along the cliffs,| it was slowly and with great difficulty he 
it was difficult to place it. They, however, | proceeded to climb to the height from whence 
vO brought it to bear on the wreck, and the rope | his companions had thrown themselves. He 
_— 
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had scarcely reached it when he fell to his 
original station, and with his head down- 
wards. After remaining a short time quite 
motionless, he began very slowly to re-ascend 
the shrouds, and had succeeded in catching 
the rope, when a sudden lurch of the wreck 
threw him into the sea, on the side it was 
impossible for the boats to reach, 

What happened? They were about to 
return in despair, when, at the moment 
Nash’s boat rose on a wave, one of his men, 
John Ray by name, a Cingalese pearl-diver, 
took a splendid leap from the gunwale of the 
boat to the rigging of the wreck. It was 
scarcely the work of a moment for this brave 
fellow to run up one side of the rigging and 
down the other, and then he was lost for a 
moment to the sight of all on shore. 

The next receding wave showed him 
clinging with one hand to the side of the 
wreck, and supporting the lad with the other. 
This continued till perhaps a dozen or twenty 
seas had passed over them; and Ray was 
repeatedly called to by loud voices from the 
cliffs to save himself. The cord from the 
mortar which the boy had fastened round his 
body had become entangled in the rigging, 
and Ray could not by any exertion loose it ; 
but by almost incredible efforts he at length 


succeeded in getting the lad on deck, where he | 


supported him with one arm while fruitlessly 
endeavouring to disengage him from the rope. 

A tremendous wave breaking over both 
washed the poor boy away, and Ray was 
seen standing alone on the deck. His 
gesture of despair at this moment was most 
touching. He now received the rope from 
the boat as the others had done, and merely 
holding it in his hands, threw himself back- 
wards into the sea, and rising instantly, was 
soon taken into the boat. Crowds were on 
the pier when the boats returned, my mother 
and youngest sister among the rest, and 
almost every one was in tears. 

“Why did not you cheer the men when 
they landed?” somebody afterwards asked 
a sailor who had been one of the spectators. 

“ Cheer them?’ he replied, “ how could 
we? Why, we were all crying!” 

As Tom Purcell went up the street, drip- 
ping wet, he hugged his child in his arms, 
—with what feelings may be imagined. 

My mother went straight to Ray’s lodging, 
where his wife was warming him a dry shirt 
while he changed his clothes behind a cur- 
tain, and gave her a sovereign for him, which 
was very welcome to the poor woman. It 
became the nucleus of a subscription for him 
which amounted to several pounds. 


Afterwards she sent particulars of the ship- 
wreck to the Royal Humane Society, who 
adjudged their silver medal to Ray, and 
twenty pounds, to be divided among the 
boats’ crew. The Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society also awarded a medal to Ray, and 
nineteen pounds nineteen shillings to be 
divided among the boatmen. Very grateful 
and pleased the brave fellows were at this 
recognition of their merit, though, as they 
modestly said in their letter of thanks, “ we 
only done our duty.” 

John Ray was always an interesting person 
to us afterwards. On Sundays when dressed 
in his best, his two medals shone on his 
breast. 

The two poor men who were saved were 
lodged by Davis at the “ Brig,” put in warm 
baths, fed, and taken care of for three days, 
and then sent to their homes at Fishguard, 
with two pounds or two pounds ten shillings 
each. 

The remains of the poor boy were gathered 
up on several parts of the shore, and buried 
on the following day. 


CHAPTER XI1V.—EARLY RIPE, EARLY 
GATHERED. 





“If there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
) think on these things,”’ 

| 

| HARRIETTE was a character only too rare, 


| whom it is a pleasure to write about. As a 
| baby she was strikingly like the infant in 
|Murillo’s ‘“ Assumption,” at the Dulwich 
Gallery—a likeness which was remarked and 
strongly commented on by an artist leaving 
jthe gallery just as she was passing in her 
|nurse’s arms. Though the resemblance 
diminished as she grew up, she still reminded 
lus of Murillo’s model, with its look of in- 
nocence that spiritualizes the intellect. 

She was exceedingly humble, and most 
affectionate. ‘To prevent any noticeable dis- 
parity between her and Ellen, my mother was 
careful that her lessons should not be too 
obviously in advance ; but after Ellen’s death, 
|which she felt very acutely, she sprang up 
fast in everything, like a young tree by the 
rivers of water. She tried her hand at what- 
ever was within her reach, and gave promise 
of excellence in all. Some of her original 
designs had real genius ; but she had not 
much regular teaching, though that little was 
of the best. Her inventive faculty was con- 
tinually breaking out in attempts that gave 
pleasure and earned encouragement, which 
she was innocently glad of; but if they were 
laughed at, and incongruities were pointed 
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out, she took it very good-humouredly, and | 
made some amusing remark either in| 
self-excuse or admission of failure. 

As for music, she would improvise grandly 
if she thought nobody was within hearing, 
which my mother and I sometimes happened | 
to be. But if we asked her to improvise to | 
us, she would say, “Oh, very well;” and | 
after a grand crash on the keys, sing off a | 
travestie of the most amusing description of 
some fine scena—‘ Idolo del mio core,” for 
instance, till we were tired of laughing. But | 
if my eldest brother asked her, in the evening, | 
to sing him a song, she turned shy and seldom 
did her best. 

Her attempts in authorship were little 
more than ¢houghts committed to paper, | 
always of a serious nature, that would have 
worked very well into essays ; she was rather | 
busied in forming a style and collecting 
extracts from good authors. Geology she | 
was very fond of, and collecting shells, and | 
sketching and gardening. She was very kind | 
to poor people and fond of little children, | 
and of working for the poor, and of doing 
anything for others. She artlessly enjoyed 
every innocent pleasure, but let duty take the 
place of all. Never was a girl more unaf. | 
tectedly religious. I believe she never once 
omitted the holy sacrament after receiving it 
the first time. Her conscientiousness, truthful- 
ness, innocence, and ignorance of evil were 
such that I think our Saviour would have 
classed her with those of whom is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Some said afterwards that she was too good 
for this life; but nobody thought so at the 
time, because she was so unobtrusive. 

One day, when she was about nineteen, 
our physician called while she was attending 
on my mother. After she left the room, he 
said, ‘“* Your son’s wife? I did not know he 
had been married.” My mother told her of 
it afterwards with amusement, and said, “I 
suppose he did not know you because you 
are sogrown.” “ Why,mamma,” sheanswered, 
“he has never once. attended me!” My 
mother winced, and said, “* My dear, don’t 
boast.” She said, sweetly, “Oh no, mamma, 
Iam only thankful.” 

A few days after that she sickened of the | 
illness that was to carry her off. It was the 
terrible influenza of 1837—“ the pestilence 
that walked in darkness,” slaying its thou- | 
sands niore ruthlessly than the cholera. 
At that dismal time we heard (for we were 


confined indoors) that one could not go out 
without meeting hearses, mourning coaches, 
and walking funerals at almost every turn, 
nor go into a draper’s shop without finding 
its windows filled with black, and everybody 
in mourning or buying mourning. So many 
doctors were laid up or with more cases than 
they could attend to, that medical attendance 
was very difficult to procure; our own phy- 
sician had two hundred cases on his list. 
Whole households were laid up, with no 
nurse procurable. We were nearly all ill, 


| unable to get any extra help tilla young dress- 


maker coming in, seemingly by chance, we 


| begged her to remain with us, which she did. 


Harriette was very ill indeed, almost con- 
stantly light-headed, and continually saying 
most amusing things. We believed my 
mother much worse ; she was in great peril. 
After Dr. T-—— called one day, Harriette 
said, “ He can do nothing for me—his face 
looked quite blank,” which we took for fancy. 
Afterwards her delirium became much more 
painful—she fancied herself in the Hétel 
Dieu. Nothing would allay it but reading 
the Psalms to her, which she took up and 
carried on from memory. Their calming 
effect on her was most striking. 

When even that would not do, we were 
forced to tell my mother that we feared 
Harriette was cCying. She said, in the 
greatest distress, “ Oh, bring her into me!” 
Hitherto they had been kept apart, because 
my mother was forced to be kept in so low a 
temperature that she had no fire. We carried 
her in her light bed, which we placed beside 
my mother’s. In tears she kissed her many 
times. Harriette’s delirium instantly checked, 
and in the softest tone, quite changed from 
her late hurried accents, she said, “* Mamma, 
is that your best face on my last day?” 

“Your last day, my dear child? I hope 
you will live many days yet.” 

“Tell Mr. Hughes——” 

** My love, I hope you will tell him your- 
self, when we go all up together to return 
thanks there in the summer.” 

“that my trust is in Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

These were, I believe, her last words, 
except when asked if she knew who spoke to 
her. “Yes,—mamma ;” “ Yes,—William,— 
my brother!” 

“After many hours of suffering she slept in 
Jesus. Thoughts crowd on me that I 


| cannot trust myself to tell. 
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CHAPTER XV.—PARTING. 


‘* Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day, 
Those now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more, alas ! be seen. 
Yet we are neither just nor wise 
If present mercies we despise, 
Or mind not how there may be made 
A thankful use of what we had.” 
George Wither. 


AFTER my dear mother’s death, which even | 


now I cannot write about without emotion, 
life seeméd to have lost its savour and object. 
Our last autumn had been so peaceful! 


old man, lent us his carriage for a month, | 
which we spent in the neighbourhood of the | 
dear old priory, in a pretty furnished cottage, 
belonging to a respectable old couple who} 
had been travelling servants of old Lord and | 
Lady Burlington. Here we renewed inter- 
course with those of our former friends who | 
were still in the neighbourhood, and with the | 
poor people. 
country all about, and directed the coach- 
man to the prettiest drives. 
mother continued to decline very gradually 
and resignedly. 


Some memories, however tender, are too | 


sad to dwell much upon. The first thing 


that proved an occupation I could really find | 
An un-| 


solace in was a very humble one. 
known person left a London City Mission 
magazine at our door. For the first time I 
learnt something of the workings of the 
society, and I was very sorry we had not 
known of it in my mother’s lifetime, as it was 
just what she would have liked to aid. The 
self-devotion of the missionaries was striking ; 
it seemed to me that every one should help 
them. As Robert Moffat said, “If we go 
down into the mine, will not you hold the 
rope ?” 

To work for the poor became then a very 
distinct object with me; and as I was not a 
very good needlewoman, I tried to make up 
for it by cutting out good materials by good 
patterns. 

The following year I wrote a little story 
which my ‘sisters were pleased with, and 
thought I would copy it for my youngest bro- 
therin Australia, but wanted energy to do so. 
In the winter a dear and valued friend asked 


Our young servant knew the | 


Afterwards my | 
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\travelling ; and excusing himself to his: com- 
}panions, he went and shut himself up in his 
bedroom, and never came out of it till he 
had read my story quite through. Here in 
| England it was successful, and after running 
| its magazine course, it appeared at Christmas 
|in a separate volume, with every advantage of 
getting up. It has since gone through six 
editions, and had the honour of being pirated, 
‘besides being translated into French and 
| German. 

| After this I had a regular flow of encou- 
| ragement from kind publishers, reviewers, and 


My grandfather, then a widower and a very | readers, but in so quiet a way that it was like 


a little rill that only shows its whereabouts by 
the fresher green of the grass. 

About that time we settled in a new country 
|home that had no moss on its walls—no 
imemories of the past. ‘There we found 
| tranquil happiness and every rural enjoyment 
till a tedious and alarming illness threatened 
to soon stop my authorship altogether. In- 
stead of this, however, it helped me very 
{much to bear illness and confinement, and 
took my thoughts a good deal off myself. 
| For many years the stream has run without 
running dry; and perhaps the reason it is 
| now getting shallow is that I am getting near 
the promised land. 

Meanwhile I mean to set down here a few 
things that may be useful to you, my young 
friends. There are too many books written 


| now-a-days, I think, by those who have little 


|and those who have no vocation for it ; but 
|how shall they know till they try? One or 
two unmistakable failures will settle that for 
them better than any amount of advice from 
friends. I have been applied to by many to 


| tell them the right path, and some have found 


lit and some have 


not, but I always helped 
them when there seemed a chance of doing 
good by it, till latterly when illness has pre- 
vented. 

If you would make a fair start, determine 
to deserve it. Ask guidance in the highest 
quarter, and with real humility say with 
Milton- 

‘* What in me is dark 
Iliumine ; what is low raise and support.” 

Be utterly purposed that your pen shall 
not offend. Robert Aris Wilmott strikingly 
imagines a divine hand inscribing a library’s 


me to contribute to a magazine he wasstarting. | walls with “ By thy words shalt thou be justi- 
I sent him one or two little pieces, and as they | fied, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 


proved useful to him, I, after a little hesita-|demned” (Matt. xii. 37). 
copying it first, how- | your words shall always stand the test ; 


tion, sent him my story; 


Take care that 
then 


ever, and sending the duplicate to my younger | —“ your strength by constant prayer renew- 


brother, whom it reached in due course. It 


reached him at a country inn, when he was | fied. 





ing”-—there is good hope you shall be justi- 
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| With regard to certain irreligious writers, | 
and readers of their writings, and visitors of| 
the'r homes, “‘ What concern,” Wilmott asks, | 
| “has a Christian with the haunts of unchris- | 
‘| tian writers? Why visit them as_ classic 
ground? A book is a soul disengaged from 
matter; a fountain that flows for ever. What 
should be done to a man who lavished his 
fortune in naturalizing a fever, and organized | 
a system of propagating a plague through the 
post office? Yet a man had better be defiled 
in his blood than in his principles. It was 
the conjecture of a wise and stern thinker 
that a departed spirit may retain a living 


neglect of things that would make you more 
useful, more happy, and more beloved. 

Sir Thomas More said that if a field brought 
forth good corn, no one cared whether the | 
seed were sown by a man or a woman. || 

| 





'Some women are so foolish as to think they 
| snatch a grace beyond the reach of most by 
using a coarse word or two. They only 
lower themselves. Whoadmires an authoress | 
in stable boots ? 

Hannah More’s style was masculine in its 
strength, but not coarse. The subject being 
found, the more rapidly you write off your 
first impression of it the better to secure it 
while fresh. Afterwards there will be plenty 











sympathy with the evil fame and influence of 
its eartnly career and receive startling intima- 
tions of the corrupting and enduring might 
of its glories in a succession of direful shocks.” 
More grateful to the mind is it to think of 
the eternal and universal influence of the 
writings of the four evangelists, under the 
type of the four living creatures, never apart, 
and yet all going different ways, whither- 
soever they were guided by the Holy Spirit. 
This may be an imaginative application, 
but seems to me to have its significance. 

“The accountableness of authors,” Wil- 
mott afterwards says, “has been enforced, 
but there is likewise a responsibility of 
readers.” ‘To the bonfire with such books ! 
We can better spare them than Don Quixote 
could his closet full of romances. 

To proceed to a lighter point. Dr. John- 
son’s advice to a young writer was, “ When 
you have written something you think parti- 
cularly fine, scratch it out.” This sounds 
cruel; but we all know what he here means 
by fine — inflated, stilted, sentimentally 
mawkish, exaggerated,—what Sir James 
Brooke called “ very bad taste” 

Now we are clearing ground. We suppose 
ourselves to have made away with all that is 
morally wrong, all that is overstrained and 
overstated. What next ? 

Choose your subject well. It need not be 
the best one possible, if it is a good one 
suited to your taste and ability. Many think 
they have a talent for writing who have only 
a taste for it. But if the taste be sufficiently 
powerful to encounter a good deal of labour, 
the ability may possibly be found. Love 
knows no load. Many would have 
Demosthenes would never be a good orator, 
because he had so many natural disadvan- 
tages ; but he conquered them all. 


candle. 


Va 


said | 


Make | 
sure, however, that the game is worth the| 
Perhaps better apply to something | 
else than only be a second-rate writer, to the | 


of room for retouching, abridging, and en- 
larging. I am always very fond of hints 
gathered from the experience of good painters. 
Here is one of them, from the Life of 
Nicholas Poussin. 

“T have often admired,” says Vigneul de 
Marville, “ the love he had for his art. Old 
as he was, I frequently saw him among the 
ruins of ancient Rome, out in the Campagna, 
or along the banks of the Tiber, sketching a 
scene that had pleased him; and I often met 
him with his handkerchief full of stones, moss, 
or flowers, which he carried home, that he 
might copy them exactly from nature. One 
day I asked him how he had attained such a 
degree of perfection as to have gained so 
high a rank among the great painters of Italy. 
He answered, ‘I have neglected nothing.’” 

The following passages from Coleridge’s 
‘“‘Biographia Literaria” have been of the great- 
est delight and use to me, and continue so. 

“The men of the greatest genius appear 
to have been of a calm and tranquil temper 
in all that related to themselves. In the 
inward assurance of permanent fame they 
seem to have been either indifferent or 
resigned with regard to immediate reputa- 
tion. Through all the works of Chaucer 
there reigns a cheerfulness, a manly hilarity, 
which makes it almost impossible to doubt a 
correspondent habit of feeling in the author 
himself. Shakspere’s evenness and sweet- 
ness of temper were almost proverbial in 
his own age. In Spenser we have a mind 
constitutionally tender, delicate, and, in com- 
parison with his three great compeers, I had 
almost said effeminate ; and this, additionally 
saddened by the unjust persecution of Burleigh, 
and the severe calamities which overwhelmed 
his latter days. But nowhere do we find the 
least trace of irritability, and still less of 
quarrelsome or affected contempt of his 
censurers. 
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“The same calmness, and even greater! Instances of all these occur to me as I 
self-possession may be affirmed of Milton, | write, and it would be a delightful exercise to 
as far as his poems and poetic character| write them down and hunt up others. 
are concerned. He reserves his anger for} We used, when we were very young, .to 
the enemies of religion, freedom, and his! think ourselves ill-used by an old country- 
country. My mind is not capable of form-} clergyman when to “lastly” he used, after 
ing a more august conception than arises/much dissertation, to add “to conclude.” 
from the contemplation of this great man in| My conclusion must not be long spun out. 


nis latter days—poor, sick, old, blind, slan-| One of Spenser’s shepherd swains says to 
dered, persecuted— another,— 
ace a." efnre lancer’<« ice i . y 
Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind,’ | ‘* Shall I tell thee a tale of truth, 


I conned of Tityrus in my youth, 


in an age in whicl y i . | te te ‘nage {SAYS 
8 ich he was as little un Keeping his sheep on the hills of Kent ?’ 


derstood by the party for whom as by 
that against whom he had contended, and | Cuddy immediately replies 

among men before whom he strode so far as | 

to dwarf himself by the distance 3; yet still $$ To nought more, Thenot, is my bent 
listening to the music of his own thoughts, | Than to hear novels,— of his devise, 


or if additionally cheered, yet cheered only | TAIT AE FETE MEI? Tite 

by the prophetic faith of two or three solitary | Thenot only offered to tell him a true 

individuals, he did:nevertheless— | story, but Cuddy instantly spoke up for a 

“« ¢ argue not novel, with no nonsense in it. 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, or bate a jot Sir Egerton Brydges said, “I can never 

Of heart or hope, but still bore up and steered allow that poetical fictions, designed with 
Right onward.’ | ; 1 ; Pid naT FT Ion 

genius and skill, are uninstructive. If 





“From others only do we know that) fiction, therefore, be your aim, only take 
Milton, in his latter day, had scorners and|care that it be blameless and beneficial, 
detractors.” |‘*well thewed and wise,” pleasing and fresh 


pabulum; but perhaps my young friends} Never let fun tempt you to say anything 
find it rather heavy for them. Coleridge|that had better be unsaid. Rather lose 
thus enumerates Shakspere’s chief excel-| your joke than your friend. That wit must 
lences, which we cannot do better than test be poor that is obliged to make irreverent 
our own work by, though it must always fail! use of Scripture. 

in comparison :— | Sir Walter Scott set an excellent example 

Perfect sweetness of versification. 'as Jong as he wrote by daylight instead of 

Choice of subjects remote from his own | by candlelight, or still worse, by gaslight. 
private interests and circumstances. | He rose at five or six, lighted his owne fire, 

Images not only beautiful and faithful, but}and had an hour or two of quiet writing 
singularly appropriate. before the family assembled at breakfast. 

Depth and energy of thought. | Then he joined them with a cheerful, dis- 

He sums up Wordsworth’s characteristic | engaged mind, and was ready for riding, 
excellences thus—which it will be a good| walking, and talking after breakfast. 
exercise to test by reference to his poems :—| I do not think Coleridge followed much of 

t. Austere purity of language; a perfect | his own advice, but he gives excellent direc- 
appropriateness of the words to the meaning. | tions for young authors. 

2. Correspondent weight and sanity of} He says, ‘Never pursue literature as a 
the thoughts; won, not from books, but from | trade. With one exception [I think he means 
his own meditative observation. They are | Southey] I have never known an individual 
Jresh and have the dew on them. | healthy or happy without some regular em- 

3- The sinewy strength and originality of| ployment which does not depend on the 
single lines and paragraphs. | will of the moment. Three hours of leisure, 

4. The perfect truth to nature of his| unalloyed by any alien anxiety, and looked 
images and descriptions. | forward to with delight as a change and re- 

5. A meditative pathos; a union cf deep | creation, will suffice to realize in literature a 
and subtle thought with sensibility and sym-| larger product of what is truly genial than 
pathy with mankind. |weeks of compulsion. Monéy and imme- 

6. Lastly, imagination, in the highest, | diate reputation form only an arbitrary and 
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This is truly anim medicina as well as animi | —not “ cabbage boiled twice.” 
| 

| 

| 





strictest sense of the word. | accidental end of literary labour. ‘The hope 
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as I > || of them may prove a stimulant, but the | mosphere or soft music, which moulds. a 
e tO |} ||| necessity of them will be a narcotic. dream without becoming its object.” 
> || My dear young friend, I. would say to every! I must confess I have never been able to 
» to | + || one who feels the genial power working | write comfortably when music was going on, 
itry- || + || within him, suppose yourself established in | I think I have always written to most pur- 
ifter || ‘|| any honourable. occupation. From the | pose coming in fresh from a morning walk 
de.” || counting-house, the law courts, or from | when the larks were singing and lambs bleat- 
t. | ||| visiting your last patient, you return at even- | ing and distant cocks in farmyards crowing, 
S to | ' || ing to your family, prepared for its social | and a distant dog barking to an echo which 
}|{ enjoyment; with the very countenances of | answered his voice, and when the hedges 
i your wife and children brightened by the | and banks were. full of wild flowers with 
||} ||| knowledge that, as far as they are con-| quaint and pretty names. 
1 } || cerned, you have satisfied the demands of} Next to that, I have found the best time 
| ||| the day. Then, when you retire into your | soon after early tea, when my companions 
| || study, you revisit in your books so many | were all in the garden, and likely to remain 
4 venerable friends with whom you can con- | there till moonlight. Now, then, how many 
— || verse. But why should I say retire? ‘The | of these little hints will help you, do you 
| habits of active life will tend to give you; think? Suppose you try them all before 
> {| such self-command that the presence of your | you pronounce any of them worthless. Zhen 
rue | || family will be no interruption. Nay, the/ “go round the world, and then write a book, 
fa |! il social silence, or undisturbing voices of a/ or perhaps a dozen,” if you will, and if duty 
| )\| wife or sister, will be like a restorative at-' does not call you another way. 
ver || @ 
ith | ; 
If || | ' 
al; || ml 
sh || @ WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE ENGLISH 
} 
ng || PEASANTRY. 
ts | | PART IV.—IN SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE. 
ist || | 
nt || (| Descripe a circle with Warwick for its | avail; poor blind Samson obstinately believes 
| 5|| centre, let the line of its circumference begin | that it has, and will not be satisfied until he 
le I] || at Leeds, and it will, as nearly as possible, | has found a better solution to the problem 
of if A pass round the body of England, leaving the | of his existence than Dr. Malthus or Mr. 
it. || © || two limbs to the north and south-west to| Fawcett can afford him. 
e, || [i] balance each other. Just equidistant from; Led by sympathy, I lately made a pilgrim- 
9§ || |! this central point lie London and Manches- | age to the spring-head of this great move- 
st. |] ter, so that we may truly say, from the | ment; to Barford, where dwells its Aaron, 
s- || § || heart of old England has come the impulse | Joseph Arch; to Wellesbourne, beneath 
8» ©|| which bids fair to revolutionize the condi- | whose now historic chestnut the leaders of 
| )|| tion of our agricultural labourers. | the movement found a rural forum, and 
of | il Hitherto their misery has been mute,} uttered all unconscious to themselves a 
C- | a sullenly and stolidly borne. “Slow of! voice which has not ceased to reverberate 
{| | speech and of a slow tongue,” it was left to | through England. ee er 
a || || others to tell the tale of their woes, and un- Leaving Warwick, which in its calm decay 
1S |! §@\| fold the story. of their sorrows. At last they | tells so grand a tale of an age now passed 
al || | have found a voice. An Aaron has arisen | away for ever; that age when statesmen 
1- 4 || among them, one to whom God has given | reckoned the prosperity of the country, not 
© || §@\| the power to be their spokesman unto the | by the quarterly returns of the Exchequer or 
*, || J@|| people. From the very heart of our land | by the increase of population, but by the 
d || | comes the portentous sound ; Samson has | condition of its men; I take the road whose 
*- || §@'| awoke, and is shaking his locks. The Philis- | very name suggests the genius of that noble 
a || §@'| tines may shout at him, their political econo- | era. 
n || (|| mists may try to bind him with their seven, “Zo Stratford” tells me I am now in 
- || (| new ropes, and tell him that what a man} Shakspere’s England wandering among 
d =|; can live upon has nothing to do with the | scenes which formed for him the background 
e || price of his labour; but it will be of little: of every rural picture, whether the. scene 
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was “laid in England or Fiance, Italy or 
Greece. 

Nowhere, indeed, can we find more truly 
English landscapes. It is that gentle scenery 
which never tires. Roads lined with noble 
elms or beeches ; parks clad in greensward, | 
with glimpses of an ancient Tudor mansion 
seen among the trees; cottages of medizval 
build, laced and interlaced with huge beams, 
their high-peaked roofs neatly thatched, and 
often covered with lichen; standing amid 
their little gardens, bright with the fairest 
flowers of the season, the streaked gilliflower, 
the blue hepatica, and the purple polyanthus ; 


while the lanes, the fields, the copses, are 


je 


JOSEPH 


years old. He had commenced work four 


| years before, having left school entirely at 
eight years of age. 


He worked from six to 
six, sometimes getting up at half-past four. 
They always went out in couples, as the 
horse sometimes ran away, and it was im- 
possible for one alone to manage him. Acc?- 
dents often occur from allowing children 
thus early to act the carter, while the long 
hours and insufficient food are very injurious 
to their constitutions. Indeed, the lad spoke 
pitifully of the long time they had to go with- 
out food. Young as he was, he had learnt 
how a little stimulant would still the cravings 
of an empty stomach, and asked me for 


ARCH. 


(From a photograph by Messrs. Bullock, Leamington:) 


flowered over with “the violet dim, pale 
primroses, cowslips wan,” and the delicate 
wood-anemone, blue and white. For the 
soil is of the richest, well watered by the 
gently flowing Avon. The farms are large, 
varying from 50 to 300 acres, mainly arable, 
but with a good proportion of the land laid 
down in grass. But it is not a dairy county 
like Cheshire. .I doubt if a Warwickshire 
farmer could now say,— 
* At my farm 
I have a hundred milch kine to the pail, 


Sixscore fat oxen standing in my stalls, 


And all things answerable to this portion.” 


My first companions on the road were a 
couple of boys driving a dung-cart. They 
were little fellows, yet one said he was twelve 


something to drink; but just as he did so we 
were met by an old man who sent them back 
and took charge of the horse himself. 

Ere long I came upon Barford, a neat 
village mainly built of red brick, the cottages 
fronting the street. I saw some very large 
buildings, evidently old homesteads, one of 
which was going to decay. At the end of 
the village I found Mr. Arch’s dwelling- 


place, an unpretending modern cottage. It. 


is his own, however, and so is the piece of 
land upon which it is built. His forefathers 
had been careful, frugal men, and he had 
einherited the fruits of theirlabours. So Joseph 
Arch is in some sense a landowner, and can 
say that he has a stake in the country. 
Unfortunately, he was not at home. Early 
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on Monday he had set out on a tour, speak-; Wednesday he went over to the village ; and 
ing night after night to great gatherings of then and there on the 14th day of February, 
his fellow-labourers. From Mrs. Arch, how-| 1872, was held the first of those now famous 
ever, I learnt much that was interesting con-| Wellesbourne meetings. 

cerning the origin and spirit of the move-| From farm to farm the tidings had been 
ment. She was evidently the wife for a carried. The men of Wellesboume, a village, 
public man ; self-reliant, willing and able to! or rather, two villages, numbering 1,500 in- 
take upon herself the responsibility of the! habitants, were there almost toa man. From 























home life, and heartily believing in her hus- 
band’s call to the work. 
Arch, she said, had married her as a 
labourer on nine shillings a week. She had 
been in service in a great house, and felt it 
all the more difficult to provide for a 
family with five mouths on such a pittance. 
Her husband being a clever man, able to do 
any kind of agricultural work, threw up his 
situation, and soon made more by jobbing 
for the farmers round. As he could not 
remove his home, he was obliged to be 
away for a long time together, and often 
endured great hardships, seeking to save 
every farthing he could, sometimes sleeping 
in barns or outhouses, or beneath hayricks, 
and even on wood-stacks. Thus he received 
a physical education inuring him to the 
arduous work he has now undertaken ; 
while to the Bible and the weekly news- 
paper he owes all the mental training he has 
ever received. Little schooling, indeed, was 
possible for a lad who commenced to toil on 
the land at nine years of age. 
She told me that they had often talked of 
the condition of their class, but could not 
see their way to do anything. They were 
Methodists, and Arch being a man of deep 
religious convictions, and gifted with natural 
eloquence, became a local preacher. Thus 
they went on striving to provide things 
honest in the sight of all men, and bringing 
up a family in the fear of the Lord, having 
their full experience of those joys and sor- 
rows which go to make up the poor man’s lot. 
One day Arch was making a box for his 
son, who had gone into the army. Who 
should come to the cottage but two men 
from Wellesbourne to see him. At first the 
good wife refused to call him, and would only 
consent on their telling her what they wanted. 
“Wewant,” said they, “‘to talk to Joe about 
forming a union ; other trades have a union, 
and we don’t see why we shouldn’t have one.” 
“ You form a union!” she replied, “why, | 
you ain’t got spirit enough to do it.” 
“Yes, we have, only Arch must lead us.” 
“Very well,” she answered, “you must 
teli him so-yourselves, and he will do it.” 
The man they sought entered heart and_| 
soul into their wishes, and the following| 
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the neighbouring hamlets the labouring 
men came in such numbers that a thousand 
and more had soon congregated in the 
little triangular green where stands the great 
chestnut. Arch urged upon them in his own 
earnest, simple way the necessity of combina- 
tion, and proposed a union. ‘The tinder 
was ready, and the spark was struck; the 
men came forward so fast to give their names, 
that they could not write them down rapidly 
enough. A week after there was another 
meeting, more names were given in, a com- 
mittee was formed, a secretary appointed, 
and an organization instituted. Notices 
were sent to the farmers, asking that 
wages should be advanced from twelve shil- 
lings to sixteen shillings a week. The 
farmers made no reply, and so on the follow- 
ing Saturday the men struck. There were 
more than a hundred who thus “ came out” 
in Wellesbourne alone, while from the neigh- 
bourhood around nearly a hundred more 
joined them. 

Of course the masters were somewhat sur- 
prised and much annoyed at this sudden 
outburst of their labourers. So war was pro- 
claimed in the disturbed district, and the 
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first action taken was to serve the men wh®| They bought half a pound of pig meat or 

joined the union with notices to quit their cot- | mutton once a week, a bit of lard, and some 

tages. Just as I entered Wellesbourne I saw | bread. 

several very nice large cottages, let no doubt} What did they have to drink? 

much beneath theirvalue. Sir Charles Mor-| “ Taay—nothing but taay.” 

daunt, the landlord, had given them all notice; “A half-pint of beer a day ’ud strengthen 

to quit because they joined the union./us up, but we can’t get it; taay is poor 

A placard was issued and posted up about | stuff.” 

the county, in which the Wellesbourne; The elder or taller had had eight children, 

farmers declared their resolution to employ | and had buried five. 

none who thus acted, and to eject them from! What did they die of? 

their cottages. | He could hardly tell. Decline one died 
Nevertheless the cause prospered. The} of—that he knew it was what they call 

200 men who first joined the Union almost | “ consumpted decline.” 

all found work, so that when I was there! The other had performed his part in 

only 29 remained unemployed. Some had | adding to the stock of society, but it brought 

been engaged in a soap factory in Liverpool, | him no pecuniary benefit, for his children 

some in the dockyards at Gateshead, others had enough to do to keep themselves, and 

had emigrated to the colonies. Very pain-| the old fathers evidently felt no surprise 

ful, however, to all concerned are the imme-| that they did not help them. They hoped, 

diate effects of this revolution, uprooting old | as it was natural they should, to be soon in 

ties and introducing much bitterness into the | a better land. They said they tried hard for 

social life of the district. Hard must it be| it. One observed, “ Faith is a fine thing, as 

for the men to see the home, tended and | the good Book says.” 

loved for many a year, in the hands of} On the road IJ stopped a man ina coal 

strangers ; while the masters will feel the! cart, who turned out to be quite a character. 

want of their old, trusty labourers when} He had been an agricultural labourer, and 

harvest comes, and complain bitterly of the | had waggoned for a farmer in Wellesbourne 








ingratitude of those for whom they have/for years. He evidently considered himself 


sometimes found work at a loss to themselves. | a practical man, and a great deal wiser than 
However, it is a law of the universe that | his employer. 
wrong done must be avenged. Strange,| “Often,” said he, “have I told the 
perhaps, that it should be so rarely avenged | maayster, ‘ You’d better go home, maayster, 
on those who did it. ‘ The fathers have | and not stop bothering me. I know what’s 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth | best to do to the land.” What coudd maayster 
are set on edge.” Happy they who suffer! know? He was only a wool-winder. Thrown 
for their own faults; they are the favoured| down, a waggon had gone over him and 
few. So now the present race of farmers, | broken his arm. He suffered a punishment in 
the present race of landlords, nay, the| Leamington Hospital, so when he came out 
nation at large will have to suffer for the | he took to coal- drawing, and it paid far 
accumulated wrongs endured by the agri-| better than waggoning.” 
cultural poor of this land for generations. | I observed that wages did not make so 
Just as I left Wellesbourne I met two| much difference as one might suppose. 
infirm old men, creeping one after the other, | That one man’s house on 12s. a week was a 
sunning themselves; just as you may often | model of comfort ; another’s, on the same 
see a couple of beetles crawl over the hot | wage, was a den of misery. 
ground. ‘They were not zery old, not older} “You're right, maayster,” he replied; 
than the century. At such an age, in the | “and I dare say you will agree with me 
higher walks of life, men manage empires| when I tell you what makes the difference 
and command armies, and travel from Dan | | and then leaning forward, the crow ‘sfect 
to Beersheba ; and yet at threescore years | round his eyes all puckering up with delight, 
and ten the grasshopper was a burden to|he exclaimed with emphasis; “ It’s a good 
these poor worn-out field labourers. wife that makes a house a comfort; a 
They subsisted, so they said, on 3s. a week, | good wife ’ll make 12s. go as far as another 
allowed by their club, supplemented by 1s. | would a guinea.” 
and a loaf from the parish. Out of this they} Next day, in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
paid a guinea a year subscription to the/ ford, in the hamlet of Shottery, I saw enough 
club, and provided lodging, clothes, &c. to give colour to a statement made the 
On what did they live? other day in the Chamber of Agriculture 
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at Warwick, by an eminent Warwickshire | 
farmer, that it was his opinion that the 
cottages lay at the root of the present diffi- | 
culty, 

One of the villagers, accompanied by her 
little son, was crossing the meadow, and 
from her I learnt that about Stratford the 
labourers had only 11s. a week up till lately ; 
now they were to have 12s. They were not 
allowed to keep pigs, and had no allot- 
ments. She had a cottage with two rooms | 
up-stairs and a pantry below, for which she | 
paid rs. gd. a week. Her little boy went to | 
school, but their betters need not be afraid | 
that these young rustics are taught any super- 
fluous lore, since this Shottery boy, living 
probably within a stone’s throw of Anne 
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religious pictures. The old woman had her- 
self worked in the fields until lately, when 
she hurt one of her eyes. Women are not 
continuously employed in Warwickshire, but 
at certain seasons it would appear that many 
do labour out of doors. In spring-timne they 
are out couching and weeding the crops, in 
haymaking and harvest they bind up and 
rake, and at other seasons they pick potatoes 
and clean turnips. It is very uneconomic 
for married women thus to engage them- 
selves, as they only get 1s. a day in winter, 
and tod. in summer, working from eight in 
the morning tg five in the afternoon, with 
intervals for y Tick All this time they are 
wearing out their clothes, and leaving their 
homes and babies to the care of some little 





COTTAGES IN 


Hathaway’s cottage, had never heard of the | 
name of William Shakspere. Nor was he a | 
singular exception, for I asked a baker’s boy, 
who gave me a ride in his cart, and who 
lived at Hampton Lucy, close to Charlcote 
Park, the same question, and he too had 
never heard of such a man as Shakspere. 

Passing through the village, I saw four old 
cots standing in a row together. I had no 
means of measuring, but I should hardly | 
think each house could have been more | 
than 8 ft. wide and about 15 ft. deep. There 
were but two rooms. In one I found a| 
woman with four children, and she was on | 
the eve of adding to the number ; they all | 
slept, six of them, in one small room. 

Next door things look much more com- | 
fortable, as it was the home of an old couple | 
who lived there alone. The little room was | 
very clean, and was furnished with a tall 
clock which nearly touched the ceiling. 
There was a rack, too, with a number of 
plates of the willow pattern, and some small 


SHOTTERY. 


daughter. Every now and then sad acci- 
dents happen. Mr. Bullock, a medical 
officer of the union of Warwick, says, “I 
have known at least eight cases in which 
children left at home have either been burnt 
or scalded to death. I have occasionally 
known an opiate in the shape of Godfrey's 
cordial or Daffy’s elixir given by the mother 
to the children to keep them quiet.” The 
women who thus work rather like it; itis a 
day’s out, and no doubt suits certain tempera- 
ments better than the more quiet employ- 
ment of domestic life. Probably they worked 
as girls, and of such it is said they are just 
the ones who dislike the control of domestic 
service, All the women are neatly dressed, 
and wear “ sun-bonnets.” 

Leaving Shottery, so pretty and yet so 
miserable, I made my way across the 
meadows into the Alcester Road. 

And now I seemed to have got away 
from a centre of life, and to be passing 
into a+district so thinly populated that for 
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miles I rarely met a human being. The place ; T was bred at Honeybourn, ' in Glou- 
road was very charming, rising and falling, | cester, and am the last of my family.” 

apple and pear trees frequently growing on He was deeply and truly pious, but his 
the sides of the road. Now and then I| experience was somewhat like that of the 
came to a solitary cot, or perhaps a couple, | patriarch Jacob. In answer to a question 
probably having their origin in some road- | as to whether he had had much trouble,— 
































side encroachment. “No man more,” he replied. “It’s a 

Alcester is a sleepy town lying on the} wurruld of trouble, and I shall be glad to be re 
banks of the Alne, just at its junction with | out of it.” 3 
the Arrow. There is a considerable manu-| He had had several children, but did not 


facture of needles carried on in the place,|appear to regret it, or to think that that 
but the neighbourhood is purely agricultural, | fact had increased his misery. A sick wife had 
and contains some pretty hamlets, where the | been his life-long affliction ; the poor old 
cottages are mostly surrounded by good-| body lay above sixteen months bedridden. 
sized gardens, well stocked with fruit-trees. Withal he was no grumbler, but disposed 
In one village, however, which I visited,|to think he had all that he was entitled to. 
about two miles from Alcester, I saw no such | “ Yes,” said he, “I liked to go to church as 
gardens, and the cots were extremely old.|long as I could; I was bred up to church. 
But if those of its inhabitants with whom I) Our parson be very kind ; he comes to see 
talked were not singular exceptions, it was a|me often, and does good to body as well 
garden in a higher sense. |}as soul.” Referring to the Labourers’ Union 
Sitting down by the road-side to sketch, I| he said, “I don’t think much o’ this ’ere 
saw a comely sweet-faced old dame come} Union, and I'll tell yer why, sir. Here have 
trudging up the lane. She had a warm |I served one man or his father this forty year, 
kerchief over her shoulders, and looked as|and never had a misword. All the work 
clean as a new pin. She was, indeed, aj I have done he’s paid me for. How do you 
i picture of health and happiness, and never) think, sir, such a maayster ’ud like it if I was 
‘ spoke but a merry smile played over her lips. of eh fly in his face and ask him for more 
i And yet she had only two shillings a week | wages? We must all do our duty, sir. The j 
t and a loaf to live upon, eked out by the| maaysters must do their duty to the men, and 
proceeds of her little garden. Doubtless | the men must do their duty to their maays- 
she got some help from her children and | ters ;” and suddenly waxing warm, the old man 
neighbours, but this was all she had to rely| exclaimed, “ England expects every man to 
on, and out of this she had to pay her rent. | do his duty, sir, as Lord Nelson said.” 
How she managed to live, and withal to look | ‘The old labourer’s views of life were espe- 
so blooming and happy and clean, was rather | cially fitting for aman on the brink of the grave 
marvellous. But she evidently had a secret | | It was well for him to derart in love and cha- 
source of joy which the world could neither | rity, and with a good word for all. But his 
give nor take away. ‘The Lord, she gave me| miserable circumstances cried out against 
to understand, was always with her making her | the system under which he had lived. He 
happy. Some of the healthiest little ones I| may have had a master who neither defrauded 
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ever saw came running up to her; she said they | nor abused him, but his life had been little as 
were her grandchildren. With warm affection | better than the endurance of a sentence of i 
she dwelt on the memory of her husband, | perpetual imprisonment with hard labour. 4 
who had been her guide and companion in! Day by day, year by year, he had trudged a 





every sense. It was refreshing to meet so|/the weary round, just as the felon paces 
bright and joyous a spirit in ‘such circum- | backwards and forwards to the scene of his 
stances, and she more than realized Cowper's toil. But the felon knows no anxiety, his a 
picture,— | bread and his water are sure; little recks he 4 

‘* Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay.” | of rent day, or the score at the tally-shop, or a 
i Entering a cottage, a poor wretched place, of the doctor’s bill. Should he fall ill, he ‘ 
full of fierce draughts, I found an old man| knows it will be a passport to the hospital, a : 
sitting over a little coal fire made between | time of repcse, with extra rations of meat, 
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‘ some bricks on the hearth. He had lost all| and possibly wine. Not so with the labourer ; 

; his teeth, and a bad asthma made him pant} far from extra food being his lot, should he or 2 
sadly for breath; but he too was content| his wife be laid aside, the whole household is » 
with his lot. impoverished and have to do with less even 








“TI be eighty come Michaelmas,” he said, | of the necessaries of life. So, again, in old 
“and have lived thirty or forty years in thi. | age, if he will not resign his liberty he must 
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be content with just enough to keep body | 


and soul together, to sit panting with asthma | 
in a little draughty hovel, longing for death | 
to release him, and saying bitterly with the | 
patriarch, “ Few and evil have been the days | 


of the years of my pilgrimage.” 


Christianity teaches the individual con-| 
tentment founded on trust in God, but no-| 


where contentment founded on the love of 
ease and the fear of man. But it teaches 
everywhere to its followers a burning indig- 
nation against all wrong and injustice. 

This “ capacity for indignation,” as Mr. 
Kingsley has lately reminded us, is the root 
of all virtue. Therefore I believe the 
Christianity of the leaders of the Warwick- 
shire Labourers’ Union to be of a far nobler 
type than that of this good old labourer. 

How much the world gains when its in- 
evitable changes are brought about by men 
who believe in their responsibility to God, 
may be seen in the unusual moderation and 
good sense which has marke this movement. 
And surely its wonderful success may be 
accepted as a proof that it was the right 
act at the right time, and therefore of its 
being strictly within the 
things. When 1872 opened, the 
agitating. When in February they first sent 
in their demands, we have seen how little the 
masters comprehended the situation ; so that 
they quite ignored the notice, believing it 
was got up by a few discontented spirits, and 
that the great mass of the labourers would 
sink again into their old subserviency di- 
rectly these persons had withdrawn. 

But they soon found out their mistake. 
Village after village took up the cry. Along 
the dark lanes came the men tramping through 
the slush in spite of rain, and darkness, and 
still darker frowns, no longer groaning forth | 
with a hungry quaver the abject old cry,— 

‘* We’ve got no work to do, to do, 
We’ve got no work to do;” 


but with new heart and hope singing with | 


hoarse but manly voice the Union hymn,— 


‘* Then up, be doing, brave-hearted men, 

Stand shoulder to shoulder again and again, 

Then ask for your rights, and you'll have them, when | 
Each man has joined the Union. 


‘* Be temperate, manly, true, and brave, 

Let each combine his comrade to save ; 

Then, though the masters may storm and rave, 
He may shout and sing of union. 

** We won't be idle, we won't stand still, 

We're willing to work, to plough, and till ; 

But if we don’t get a rise, we ll strike, we will, 

For all are joined in union.” 
A great mass meeting was held at Lea- 


divine order of 
men of 
South Warwickshire had scarcely dreamt of 
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mington on Good Friday. The Warwickshire 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union was there and 
then formally inaugurated, rules framed, and 
officers appointed. It was evident the men 
meant what they were about, and the masters 
began to change their tactics. 

At a meeting of the County Chamber of 
Agriculture, held at the Shire Hall, Warwick, 
April 13, it was admitted that the labourers 
had a right to form a union, and one of the 
speakers strongly deprecated the attempt to 
prevent it by refusing to employ any man 
who became a member. It was urged that 
they should meet the labourers in a friendly 
spirit, and that the Council should try to 
bring about a conference between the land- 
| owners, the farmers, and the labourers. They 
also unanimously adopted a resolution in 
favour of piecework where practicable, and 
against the payment of wages in kind. 

The meeting of the Chamber in May was 
'still more conciliatory. One resolution was 
passed in favour of stringent regulations for 
the education of labourers’ children; while 
others were agreed to urging all farmers to 
pay their men the day before the local 
market, and against the practice of supplying 
men with beer at the hay and corn harvests. 

Wages have risen from 12s. to 14s. and 
15s, so that the labourers of South Warwick- 
shire may fairly congratulate themselves upon 
having already gained a great moral victory. 

And thus a great agricultural revolution 
has commenced, the end whereof no sensible 
man would dare to prophesy. From North- 
umberland to Cornwall, from Norfolk to 
Hereford, one hears everywhere the tidings 
of rising life. The central wave is spreading, 
and the adjacent courties are forming Unions ; 
and now they talk of a congress of represent- 
| atives, that they may form a National Union. 
The heart of old England has heaved, and 
every member of the agricultural community 
throughout the country begins to feel the 
| glow of a new life. 

May the movement go on as it has begun. 
| May it be guided by Christian men, and be 
| instinct with a Christian spirit, ever remem- 
bering the great Christian law, “Do as you 
would be done by.” 

Sure I am that the country need have no 
fear, but on the contrary every hope of this 


\ 


| uprising of its rural helots, so long as they 
|W ork out their own emancipation, choose men 
| like Joseph Arch for their leaders, and stand 
| | loyally by the motto which he has raised as 
a banner over the enterprise, “ United to 
| protect, but not combined to injure.” 
RICHARD HEATH. 
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CHRIST AND WOMANHOOD. 


VL—THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 


John xii. 


Some have imagined that the anointing at 
Bethany and that by the woman who was a 
sinner are really different accounts of the 
same event; and no doubt countenance is 
given to this idea by the fact that in both 
cases a man named Simon is the master of 
the house. The mere coincidence of a name 
so common as Simon is, however, but 
slender ground on which to raise such 
a superstructure of conjecture as some, in- 
cluding. the learned Hengstenberg (who 
argues strongly for the identity of the two 
accounts), have built upon it. Nevertheless 
there is an old tradition which identifies Mary 
of Bethany with Mary Magdalene, and both 
with “the woman who was a sinner.” It is 
affirmed that some time before our Lord’s 
ministry began, a great sorrow came upon the 
household at Bethany. ‘The younger of the 
two sisters fell from her purity and sank into 
the depths of shame. Her life became that 
of one who was possessed with the seven | 
devils of uncleanness, and she plied her infa- 
mous trade in the city. A plausible derivation | 
of the name of Magdalene, by which she was | 
distinguished, is found in an Aramaic word | 


I—II; 


Mark xiv. 





which signifies “ to braid,” and that thus Mary | 
Magdalene, which signifies Mary of the braided | 
hair, was a name derived from her harlot-like | 


adornments during her life of sin. While thus 
living she, it is said, hears of the Lord as a 
deliverer, repents, enters the house of Simon 
—who is further supposed in the tradition to | 
be Martha’s husband,—and testifies her re- 
pentance by her tears and by the anointing. 
Thus she is received back again by her sister, 
admitted into the fellowship of those holy 
women who ministered to the Lord of their 
substance, and shows, by her reverent atten- | 
tion to Ais word, that she has chosen the | 
good part. The death of Lazarus and his | 
restoration to life are new motives to grati- | 
tude and love (for in this particular form of | 
the story different anointings are supposed), | 

and she shows this love, as she had showed | 

it before, by anointing not the feet only, but | 

also the head of the Lord. Some have ima- | 
gined that a ground for adopting this legend 
is found in the fact that St. Matthew and St. 
Mark speak of her simply as a “woman;” 

and have argued that a possible reason for 
this suppression of a name, with which they 
must certainly have been acquainted, might | 
be that they did not wish at that time to make 
public to unbelievers so painful an incident 


3—9; Matt. xxvi. 6—13. 


in the history of the family, yet which those 


who were really concerned to know it might 
ascertain for themselves ; 


cially commended. However this may be, 
we have preferred, in the silence of all ex- 
press Scriptural information, to treat the two 
narratives as altogether distinct. Only, in 
considering them, we ought not to lose sight 
of the fact of their mutual dependence, which 
will be equally significant to us whatever view 
we take. For Mary’s offering, so precious 
and so highly commended, was the same as 
that given by the woman who was a sinner, 
and thus we perceive saint and sinner, who 
may possibly be the same person, coming with 
the same offering in their hands. 

It is probable that our blessed Lord came 


but that St. John, 
who wrote when the parties were all dead, 
would have, on the contrary, every motive to 
give the name of her whom the Lord so espe- 

















to Bethany on the Friday evening,—so is best 


understood the six days before the passover. 
Thus He can spend one calm Sabbath there 
before his public entry into Jerusalem. The 
meal will therefore be rightly placed as the 
| evening meal of the Saturday—the Sabbath 
itself. ‘The love and piety of the sisters, not 
content with an ordinary meal, prepare Him 
a feast. The feast is in the house of Simon 
the leper, obviously, as Chrysostom remarked, 


now healed of his leprosy, and doubtless by | 


Jesus himself. There also among the guests 


is Lazarus, “ which had been dead, whom He | 


raised from the dead;” and probably between 
the raised Lazarus and the healed leper sits 
the Lord, as between two trophies of his glory. 
Even if it were not her own house we need 
not wonder at finding Martha serving and 
her offering accepted this time ; while Mary 
again, with an offering in her hand of love to 
Jesus, displays herself in all the greatness of 
her still yet earnest service. ‘The exact na- 
ture of this offering we have to gather from 
the three accounts. St. Matthew and St. 
Mark tell us that the ointment was contained 
in an alabaster box—another point in which 
we find a resemblance to the anointing in 
Luke vii. 37 ; St. John tells us that it weighed 
a pound. They all, in slightly different terms, 
set forth its preciousness and most probably 
its purity.* St. Mark tells us she broke the 
box ; and we may judge from the meaning 

* The word in the English version translated spike- 
nard may very probably mean genuine or unadul- 
terated. 
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of the word as it occurs in other places, viz. 
Mark v. 4, of the demoniac’s chains ; John 
xix. 36, of the bones of the paschal lamb, that 
she crushed the box in her hand, and that 
the ointment was thus poured over his head. 
The feet would then be anointed, as St. John 
points out, with what remained in the hands 
of Mary or in the broken vase. St. John, 
who alone records this anointing of the feet, 
in harmony with Luke vii., narrates—we can 
hardly believe without design—the incident 
that Mary wiped the Lord’s feet with her hair, 
by which, if he does not intend to identify 
the two accounts, he certainly must intend to 
bring into the strongest prominence the strik- 
ing similarity of incident. 

St. John remembers that the house was 
filled with. the odour of the ointment, as if 
her soul would pour itself forth as a sacrifice 
of love and faith. But, alas! all hearts are 
not full of the sweet odour, nor enter into 
the spirit and meaning of her beautiful act. 
Even in the circle of the apostles there is 
murmuring blame, for this scent is odious in 
the nostrils of the traitor Judas. And the 
suggestions of the traitor blind other hearts 
to the precious meaning of the deed. It is 
St. John alone who mentions Judas. St. 
Matthew says ‘‘ disciples ;” St. Mark, “some 
had indignation.” For censure infects like 
a plague. Could we but know the wicked 
origin of many of the judgments we thought- 
lessly echo, the Judas heart from which 
springs many of the current criticisms on 
good people’s words and deeds, how should | 
we recoil from them! So then to these dis-| 
ciples, thus prompted, it seems like waste, | 
utter loss and destruction of the gift, that so 
precious an ointment should have been spent 
on the very feet of the Master. It might 
nave been sold for much (Judas appraises it 
at 300 pence, or denarii, while St. Mark inti- 
mates it was worth more than this), and given 
to the poor. ‘This comment of Judas,” 
writes Stier, with an almost bitter irony, | 
“would admit of a very rational exposition 
and justification. How inconsiderate is this 
act of Mary! how many poor, in Bethany or 
elsewhere, might have been solaced with such 
a sum as this! whereas now Jesus and we all 
derive from it nothing but a transitory scent. | 
To what purpose, of what use to Him or to 
any, is this waste? Had this pious enthu-| 
siast thought better of it, sold the ointment, | 
and given the money to the poor! We doubt | 
whether Judas meant, to us poor apostles.” | 
Yet St, John’s explanation of his motive, that | 
at any rate as bearer of the bag it would come 
to him, “ for he bare it” (we need not, con-| 


trary to New Testament use, consider this 
the same as “to steal”), puts the matter in 
the clearest possible light. This 300 pence 
would all come into his possession, and some 
of it be appropriated to his use. To bear, 
even though without possessing, is a solace 
to a covetous soul. But further, we have 
here generally an example of all cold judg- 
ments passed upon the virtuous emotions ot 
warm hearts, and an instance of the real 
source of that narrow utilitarian spirit which 
demands an immediate and sensible return 
| for its offerings in some direct benefit to the 
| poor of the flock. It is Judas who suggests 
this ; and then disciples who are not suffi- 
|ciently on their guard, or not aware whence 
ithe suggestion springs, are led away from that 
which ought to be the first and principal value 
of all our service, which is that it be devoted 
|to the Lord, to that which is, after all, only 
secondary and by the way, viz., the doing good 
to others. Christians now-a-days specially 
need this caution. The commercial spirit often 
runs too much into our very works of charity 
and devotion, and is dissatisfied unless it can 
realize at once some visible and tangible tem- 
poral good for the poor of the flock. But it 
is a low and carnal view which speaks of the 
chief glory of the gospel as consisting in its 
benevolence: not so, it dwells on the ever- 
lasting fulness of its love. 

The answer of the Lord is different in all 
three of the evangelists, St. Mark, as his 
wont is, being the fullest; St. John, who we 
may well believe had seen the other accounts, 
only in part setting down the words which 
are specially appropriate to that point of 
view from which he desires them to be re- 
garded. The justification of Mary comes 
first in this,;—Let her alone.* So St. Mark 
and St. John—Why trouble ye (her? St. 
Mark; the woman? St. Matt.). She hath 
wrought a good work in Me (upon Me— 
Matt.) ; for the poor ye have always with you, 
and whensoever ye will (desire), ye may, é2., 
ye have the power, to do them good, but Me 
ye have not always. The Lord then repels 
at once their harsh, unkind thoughts. He 
gives HIS decision, from which there is. no 
appeal; but He is ready to give the reasons 
of this decision: “ Why trouble ye her? she 
hath wrought a good work on Me.” And 
good in the sense of beautiful, not only 
nothing wrong, but a beautiful and noble 


* Yet there isa slight difference in St. John and St. 
Mark. The former says, “‘ Do thou let her alone,” as 
though the Lord only addressed Judas ; the latter, 
‘Do ye let her alone,” as if He spoke to all): St. 
John’s, ‘‘ The poor ye have,” &c., extends this to all. 
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deed. Matt. v. 16; vii. 17, 18, where the 
same word is used, will sufficiently explain 
this affectionate devotion at the right time ; 
the thoughtful, sympathizing expression of 
deepest feeling—is not that lovely? Mary 
has also performed a good work in this 
anointing, as her sister has in her serving. 
But it is more excellent even as a work, for 
we must not quite lose sight of the fact that 
her offering, which was appraised by one who 
knew at 300 pence, represented the service (at 
a penny a day—the usual daily wages) ofa 
whole year. Thus we have a tacit testimony 
to ahidden diligence which far more than 
counterbalanced the elaborate service of 
Martha’s feast-day. (Luke x.) Not also 
without a lesson is it that the Lord commends 
Mary’s work; elsewhere He commends, for 
the most 


|and beautiful act resides. 





part, the faith or love which) 


1s done, or not enough, it is want of will 
rather than want of power. It does not 
imply a failure of suitable objects, but a want 
of sufficient earnestness on the part of those 
who minister. It has been remarked that 
great poverty in a country always goes side 
by side with great wealth; no wonder, for 
the selfishness begot of great wealth shuts 
up the fountain of Christian benevolence. 
But the Lord next turns to the other side 
of this good deed, and He has thus far ad- 
mitted all that was right in the thoughts of 
his disciples, who were led astray by the 
traitor Judas, and then shows the mistaken 
disciples where the excellence of this good 
“ Me ye have not 
always ;” sorrowfully He leads them back to 
his own Person, for which this offering was 
thought to be too much honour. In a 











prompted an act ; here, because it is assailed. | manner almost marvellous He places Himself, 
He commends the deed, but derives its pro-|to whom all actions of thanksgiviving and 
found value from the state of the soul; and/love are due, in parallel with the poor. 
this is so indeed, for thus does this precious | Sorrowfully also He speaks, that ‘‘Me ye have 
ointment set forth that sweet precious offer- | not always,” which St. John, varying from the 
ing of a daily devotion which a loving soul | other evangelists, puts last, for He knows that 
renders to its Lord. Then at the close comes | as yet they understand not this “not always” 
the deepest ground of this His judgment in |(see John xvi. 6, 20), and that as it dawns 
the “upon,” or “unto Me.” That it was an; upon them they will be themselves more and 
offering to Him was the chief value of it.}more sad at these sayings. A remark of 
And this also St. John brings into prominence, | Stier is very beautiful. “ But in the symbolical 
even byleaving out all intermediate words and | meaning of the whole, since we also may 
reasons, including the work itself. He seems, | anoint Him like Mary, and thereby do better 
as it were, to think it unnecessary to record | than by all our confederations for elevating 
this good work when he has pointed out that | the working classes without Him, we may 
the Lord is the subject of it. If it be done| properly reflect in what sense we also have 
to Him, then that is enough. Be confident, | Him not always so near in his spiritual pre- 
then, O loving soul. He knoweth thy pur-| sence, and therefore that the right opportu- 
pose, and even if disciples blame thee, He/ nities of presenting our offerings of love and 
will justify thee. thanks to Him, are to be jealously seized.” 
The Lord also notices the objections, in} Itis to be noticed that all three evangelists 
part made with good intention, by the dis-| express the object which our blessed Lord 
ciples concerning the poor, and which all|ascribes to Mary in making this offering, 
three of the evangelists record in the same|though in somewhat different terms. St. 
words, ‘‘ The poor ye have with you always.” | Matthew says, “ For in that she hath poured 
There is an allusion to Deut. xv. 11, and the/ this ointment on my body, she did it for my 
large-hearted liberality that Scripture enjoins. | burial.” St. Mark, “She hath done what she 
St. Mark adds, And whensoever ye will, ye| could ; she is come beforehand to anoint my 
desire, that is, or wish, ye are able to do| body tothe burying.” St. John, “Against the 
them good,—wordswhich have been well said | day of my burying hath she kept this.” 
to contain a gently ironical intimation of the; We will not speculate, as some have done, 
absence of earnest intention on the part of| which of these three is the most correct re- 
Judas to do good at all; but which also| presentation of His words. All are correct 
contain this’ general lesson, that disciples, | representations of His word, and seem to 
whoever they are and whatever their powers, { point out to us that other things were said 
will find in that ever-recurring poverty which | on this occasion beside those which are here 
not even the benevolence of the Christian| recorded for our learning. All three evan- 
Church itself could, if carried out to its|gelists agree, however, in this,—they point to 
utmost, altogether extinguish, ever-recurring|his burial, and show that the act looked 
opportunities of doing good ; and if no good|forward to his death. Whether Mary 
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indeed understood the full sense of her own 
action may be questioned ; 
have prophesied unknowingly, 


even as 


LIFE AND WORK IN 


she also may | 


Caiaphas did ; but we may observe that it is | 


in accordance with what we know of genuine 


love that it should see far and deep into | 
divine mysteries ; and just as St. John records | 


as his last word of this narrative, “Me ye 


have not always,” as though that made the | 


greatest impression on him, and summed up 
the whole, and possibly for this very reason 
putting it out of its place in the Lora’s utter- 


ance, so also Mary may have seen even | 


more plainly than John that the 
death and passion drew near, and thus had 
a real and definite intention of giving what 
she knew to be a last offering. And with this 


Lord's | 


agrees St. Mark’s teaching: ‘She hath done | 


what she cou/d,”—not in this place in the 
sense of what she was aé/e to do, but what 
she Aad to do. 
she could she had actually done. 
made capable of this noble act by her strong | 
internal love, therefore she restrained not its | 
expression, kept back nothing. How seldom | 
it happens that the Lord can say /iis of 
any man! 

The final word is Mary’s memorial. This | 
shall be the inscription over her ; hermemorial ! 


The meaning then is, what | 
Mary was | 
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inallthe world, inseparably bound up with that 
gospel which tells of the death by which life 
comes to the world. ‘This is the on/y time 
that the Lord has mentioned its reputation 
as the reward of a noble work, but it is 
especially significant that it comes in here, 
and that also in contrast to the oblique 
censures of disciples even, and the vain show 
of supposed good works. Mary indeed had 
no thought but of his glory. She sought 
no more than a gracious glance from Him. 
Nevertheless the Lord predicts and appoints 
that she should be praised from generation 
to generation upon earth, and yet during her 
lifetime her name is suppressed ; it is with 
the earlier evangelists simply, “ This that ¢/és 
zwoman has done shall be told.” St. John, 
after she was gone apparently, gives her name, 
a name which has ever since been on the 
lips of the Church of God, ay, and even of 
the world. So does the gospel vindicate itself. 

Behold here once more the majesty of this 
royal judicial supremacy in the government 
of the world in this, “ Verily I say unto you.” 
Who but Himself had the power to insure to 
any act of man, even if resounding through- 


| out the world in his own time, an imperishable 


remembrance in the stream of history ? 
T. PELHAM DALE. 


LIFE AND WORK IN A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


BY A LADY PRINCIPAL. 


FirTH PAPER.—RELIGIOUS TEACHING AND MORAL TRAINING. 


AN earnest-minded teacher cannot but feel 
that the work of education is not completed 
by providing only for the training*of the 
mind and the acquisition of such knowledge 
as relates to the things of this present life. 
An education which undertakes the cultiva- 
tion of but a part of the whole being must in 
any case be imperfect in its results, and tend 
to produce distortion and weakness rather 
than sound and vigorous growth; and the 
practical teacher learns, as a part of his expe- 
rience, that progress in knowledge and in 
intellectual ability only gives additional 
power to the strong arm of selfishness 
unless there is a corresponding development 
of that higher intelligence which is the fruit 
of love and duty. But to waken love and to 
teach duty is to teach religion ; for God cannot 
be loved unless we first know Him and 
His love for us; neither do we fully under- 
stand the claims of our fellow-beings on our 





affection and sympathy, nor the oneness of 
the human brotherhood, until we know 
Christ and learn the power of His cross, 
and the manner of His life in this world. 
And if we cannot rightly understand the 
relations in which we stand to God and 
to one another without religious teaching, 
neither can we perceive the duties springing 
from those relations, nor feel their claims 
upon us, until we learn the explicit com- 
mands of God in regard to the obligations 
we owe to Him and to our fellow-men. 
Religious instruction is, therefore, the very 
keystone of education, by means of which 
every part of the construction is held in its 
due position, and upon which the usefulness 
and beauty of the work entirely depend. 
Mere theorists may regard as a matter of 
importance the precise form and carving of 
this keystone, but the practical teacher, 
knowing its vital importance to the value of 
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his work, is far more concerned in fixing it 
securely in its true central position than in 
attending to devices of ornamentation. Those 
who are engaged in the actual work of edu- 
cating the young know well how slight is the 
hold which directly sectarian teaching has 
over children; and perhaps the advocates 
of sectarian training, and those who in their 
extreme dread. of sectarianism are pro- 
moting a purely secular education, might 
think less of the “ religious difficulty ” could 
they see how little it really affects children. 
The young live so much in a world of their 
own, and whilst they bring into that world 
the great elementary truths of religion—the 
love of God, the work of Christ, and the 
efficacy of prayer,—and receive these as 
belonging to their present experience and 
child-life, they regard all questions of re- 
ligious forms and ecclesiastical polity as 
pertaining to that great world which they 
have not as yet entered. God is near to 
them, and Jesus Christ, who took the little 
children into His arms and blessed them, and 
so is that beautiful land of heaven; but the 
great world, and everything belonging to 
that, the matters which grown-up people con- 
cern themselves so much about, are very far 
away, and long years must pass before they 
have to consider forms of church govern- 
ment, the precise manner in which certain 
ceremonies should be observed, or the exact 
value of ordinances and rites. The direct 
teaching, therefore, which may be given to 
children on these subjects actually makes 
but little impression, and is at best uncertain 
in its influence. The more we endeavour 
“to become again as little children” when 
considering the subject of education, the 
more truly shall we be able to decide what 
is worth struggling for in connection with a 
national system, and what may be yielded as 
of small importance to the real high purpose 
supposed to be the chief aim in view, 

In avoiding sectarian teaching in the re- 
ligious instruction given in a school it by no 
means follows that children are taught to 
be indifferent to the forms of religion. A 
tender reverence for the external observances 
of religion is best cherished when children 
are led to see that it is not on account of the 
particular attachment of their teachers to a 
certain outward system that they are made 
to regard that as sacred, but because by the 
high and holy nature of religion itself every- 
thing associated with it becomes invested 
with a divine sanctity. The seeds of 
irreverence and unbelief are often sown 


tempt and ridicule used by older persons in 
speaking of those forms of religion which 
they may regard with disapproval, but in 
which others worship God. Children are 
quick enough to see in such cases that it is 
not religion for which the teacher claims 

















in young minds by the expressions of con- 


their veneration, but only his own special 
views in relation to it. Still more harm is 
done if the teacher should ever permit a 
single slighting word to fall in regard to any- 
thing connected with that form of religion in 
which a child has been brought up, and to 
which its parents belong. The tender bud 
which may be just instinct with divine life in 
a child’s .heart requires the most careful 
shielding from the blasts of doubt and con- 
troversy, for the perfection and glory of the 
future flower Cepend on an unruffled, genial 
season for its growth and development. 

The religious instruction given in a school 
requires to be of two kinds—that which 
deals with the outworks of Christianity, and 
that which shows the application of its truths 
to the inward experience and daily life. The 
first division includes instruction in Biblical 
history, geography, and in the evidences for 
the truth of Christianity. A knowledge of 
contemporary history, of the situation of 
surrounding countries, and of the scenes of 
remarkable events, as well as of Eastern 
customs and modes of life, is necessary to 
an intelligent understanding of the Bible. It 
will also be found that this careful and ex- 
tended study of the Bible will be extremely 
useful in giving young persons a wider view 
of the events themselves of Scripture history, 
and of the relations of those events to the 
world at large. Jewish history, although re- 
ceived with reverence as having a divine 
authenticity, is often associated with a cer- 
tain pettiness, on account of our familiarity 
with the facts in our earliest childhood, 
when we were incapable of seeing any of 
their bearings ; and it is extremely important 
to give to young persons later in life new and 
more dignified impressions of the characters 
and events of Scripture, because they will be 
thus less open to the influence of that carp- 
ing criticism which -trifles with sacred narra- 
tives, and treats them with contemptuous 
levity. 

A course of lessons in Scripture history 
or biography, accompanied by such informa- 
tion as may be readily gained from the 
various valuable works on the Bible, form 
a suitable study for Saturday morning in a 
school. The evidences for the truth of 
Christianity are also an interesting subject 
for a Saturday morning’s lesson. The capital 
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little book written by Archbishop Whately | its own claims and high importance, but on 
for the use of schools, and made one of the | account of its association with some indi- 
subjects in the Cambridge Local Examina-| vidual. It is scarcely necessary to say how 
tions, is an excellent text-book for such a| evanescent is the influence of such a senti- 
class. Its arguments are so clear and simple|ment. It lasts only just as long as the 
that even young children follow them with | feeling of affection or admiration for the 
pleasure, while their ingenuity and force | ‘individual endures, and that probably will 
gratify more advanced minds. There is}soon yield to new impressions amid new 
nothing, moreover, in the treatment of the | scenes. The teacher of religion to girls 
subject which would tend to suggest objec- | needs to be very careful not to make a per- 
tions where they had never been raised. | sonal interest in their spiritual condition the 
The value of such instruction for girls is not | prominent feature in any endeavours to 
only to be estimated by its influence in| bring home the truths of religion to the 
fortifying belief and promoting a feeling of | heart and conscience, but rather to exalt the 
reverence for the grandeur of the Christian | | claims of religion itself, so as to create an 
religion, but it also prepares them with a few! enduring sense of its importance, which shall 
forcible answers to’ some of those common! be wholly independent of persons and asso- 
objections which are so often brought forward | ciations. For this reason personal conver- 
to ladies by the working men whom they| sations with individual girls on their state of 
meet with in their visits among:the poor. _| feeling in regard to religion, and on their 

The most important part of religious in- | inward experience, should be rarely resorted 
struction is the application of the truths of/to; for however gratifying such confidences 
religion to the heart and conscience of the! may be to the teacher, they are often very 
young. Nothing in the work of education}injurious to the growth of a deep, sound 
occasions the teacher more anxiety than this,| piety. They interfere with that true cen- 
for with the best intentions and the highest | tralization of faith and love in Jesus Christ 
aim the most fatal mistakes may here be| which is the real source of light and life to 
made. Experience teaches many a lesson! the soul, and they induce a tendency to cling 
which can scarcely be understood or received|to human guides instead of to the Good 
without it; and an intimate acquaintance | Shepherd of the flock. There are few even 





with girls and with the tendencies of school | well-intentioned and right-minded girls who 
life increases the conviction that, in order to are wholly insensible to the pleasant feeling 
awaken real religious earnestness, zeal must| of being an object of special interest ; and 
be guided by knowledge. The susceptibility just as some girls will enjoy a little illness 
of girls to impressions, and their natural en-| on account of. the extra attention and affec- 
joyment of a state of excited feeling, teach | tion which it calls forth, and be tempted to 
the danger of making religion only the means | prolong this condition, sg there is a fear lest 
of arousing emotion. T he monotony of the} too great a display of sympathy and interest 
life in many schools, and the repression of| in every changing phase of religious feeling 
healthful vitality under a system of external | should produce a sickly desire to become a 
restraint, produce a craving for something to | prominent object of solicitude to the teacher, 
break up the leaden dulness ; and thus it instead of an earnest effort to grow in grace | 
sometimes happens that the terrors of the} and knowledge. 
world to come are dwelt upon with as little} Special cases will, of course, occur, when | 
genuine relation to a life of faith in Christ | an inward trouble or difficulty of a religious 
and obedience to His commands as a foolish | nature may be removed by a little judicious 
ghost story would have, or an alarm of fire.| advice from a more experienced Christian ; 
Fear is the most infectious of all passions, | but it is not well to seek for such cases contin- 
and nothing is easier than to arouse a panic | ually ; and it is better,when the fitting help has 
in a school on the slightest signal of alarm ;| been given, to watch quietly for the outward 
but fear which is thus caught from one and | signs of its efficacy, rather than to promote 
another has little or no connection with the} the frequent renewal of the religious confi- 
imminence or reality of the danger. Itleads|dence. A Sunday afternoon Bible class 
to no results, and at the introduction of a| affords on the whole the best opportunity of 
new subject of interest it passes away. showing the adaptation of religion to our in- 

Another lesson which experience teaches | ward experiences and daily life. The Satur- 
in relation to this subject is the necessity of | day morning being devoted to the study of 
caution, at least an apparent interest in re-| the outworks of Christianity, the quiet Sab- 
ligion should be aroused, not on account of| bath hour between the public services of 
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The whole work of training children to a} without any formal reprimands, superficial 
| life of faith and godliness is not compre-| faults almost always correct themselves, if 
| hended in the direct instruction in religion | time be allowed to do its work ; or if censure 
| which may be given them in a school. They | be really necessary, a few words in private 
| 


later life are able to break its power; and_| ‘tricks of cunning, and the state of such a 


|| struggle, and many a painful fall. 


important to cultivate in girls is the habit of | heartily despise both them and any girls 
strict truthfulness. The natural timidity of| who lend themselves to practise them, It is 


girls, the shrinking from a harsh word, the| also desirable that the daily life and acts of 


sensitive dread of hurting the feelings of) the principal and teachers of a school should 
another, and the desire to please, all tempt} be associated as little as possible with any 
to deviations from exact veracity ; while in| idea of mystery or concealment in the minds 
|| some girls of a different temperament the | of the pupils. The custom of keeping child- 
| love of mystery and the enjoyment of petty|/ren in families and girls at school wholly in 
intrigue lead to secrecy and artifice. These} the dark as to the proceedings of their elders, 
are tendencies which the principal ofa school} teaches them to practise the same reserve 
has always carefully to watch against ; for if} upon their parents and teachers in their turn. 


|| the school life is immediately lowered, and| truth, it is important to check extravagant 
individual girls acquire habits of untruthful-| expressions of feeling when such tend to 
ness and deception, which they seldom lose| become habitual, and are not the exact 
|| afterwards. In order to prevent temptations} representation of the actual feeling at the 
|| to untruthfulness it is necessary to avoid) time. Emotion cannot be always maintained 
|| sudden and harsh reproofs given under the} at a high pitch, and demonstrations which 
influence of an outbreak of temper. The/ are just enough at seasons of highly wrought 
|| charge of Spe Py expressed with excite- | feeling become false and hollow when brought 
|| ment and in violent language, is an almost | into common use. 

irresistible temptation to some girls todeny| There is a danger to truthfulness of 
it. The constant habit, also, on the part of | character in setting before girls too constantly 
a teacher of censuring every act or remark | | unusual examples and ideals, because when 
which may not call for anything but very | they become aware of the admiration which 
| slight disapproval, leads to a want of openness | these have excited there is a temptation to 
|| and frankness in girls, which often grows| imitate or affect a corresponding elevation of 

| 





the day affords a happy season for entering | |into a serious fault. It is far better to en- 
within the sacred enclosure, and realizing|courage a free expression of thought and 
the individual relation of every human being | feeling, and to pass over some things which 
to those divine facts and truths, especially | may appear to need correction at the time, 
| revealed in the life and work of Jesus) rather than to check conversation, or to give 
| Christ. 1a false tone to it. It will be found that, 
\| 

| 


need also to be taught the great lessons of | are far more effective and enduring in their 
self-control and self- guidance according to the | influence than a long open tirade. Nothing 
principles of religious morality. ‘The habit of | is more likely to lead a number of girls into 
thinking, feeling, and acting under the direc- | habits of deception thana want of openness 
tion of duty, instead of under the impulses of | on the part of the principal or teachers of a 
self-love and caprice, is what Solomon de-|school. If they are constantly secretly seek- 
| scribes as the training up of a child in the | ing to outwit the girls, laying traps for them, 
| way that he should go, assuring us that;)and manceuvring to catch them in some 
|| “ when he is old, he will not depart from it.” | acts of wrong-doing, the girls are at once put 
The force of early habit is so strong, that we| upon their mettle to try and out wit the 
constantly see how little the influences of| teachers, and thus they are taught to excel in 


when a child has been allowed to set aside | | school becomes one of thorough degradation 
|| the dictates of duty, and to please himself|and corruption. ‘The pupils ought to feel 
in everything, we shall find that the man | that the principal and teachers have an 
or the woman thus ill-trained is incapable | elevation of character, and a purity of 
of leading a high-toned, earnest life, even| purpose, which render it impossible for 
when better feelings prompt to it; or if| them to descend to acts of petty artifice and 
the authority of principle be at length estab-; cunning meanness, that they cannot thus 
lished, it is only at the cost of many a bitter} meet the girls on their own ground ; but 
| looking down upon such low arts as clever 
One of the moral habits which it is most | |deceptions and skilful concealments, they 


|; they once spread in the school, the tone of| In order to cultivate a delicate sense of 
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character before the height can have been 
attained by the due process of growth. The 
terrible history of Ananias and Sapphira | 
strikingly illustrates the danger of awakening 
a desire to compete with others in acts of | ¢ 
eminent piety when the same high degree of 
spiritual progress has not been arrived at. 
Falseness and practical inconsistency are 
generally the result of demanding ripe corn 
from the young and tender blade, which is 
only just struggling for existence. 

The tendency to thoughtlessness and 
frivolity in girls is a disposition which often 
causes much discouragement to the teacher, 
who longs to rouse them to more earnest 
views of life, its work, and its duties. It is 
far easier for a g:rl to be religious than to be 
serious. She will readily be roused to 
religious feeling, and will enter zealously 
into any good work for the benefit of others, 
if she can only at the same time gratify her 
vanity, her love of excitement, and her 
enjoyment of petty gossip; but it is much 
more difficult to give to a girl a due sense of 
the responsibility of cultivating her mind and 
character, of the paramount claims of duty, 
of the necessity for self-control, and the 
moral guidance of her feelings and actions. 
And yet this, thoughtful earnestness is the 
only foundation of a really good and useful 
womanhood. It is not well to impose too 
many restrictions upon girls, nor to strive 
after a merely outward appearance of formal 
decorum, but it is extremely mnpentaans that 
they should be taught to look at things froma 
serious point of view, and to learn to control 
that frivolous habit of losing sight of greater 
things in the passing amusement afforded by 
some trifle on the surface. It is, therefore, 
necessary to check immediately, and with 
firmness, the smaliest approach to this kind 
of levity in connection with such serious and 
important occupations as the school studies, 
or any religious duty ; because, although the 
interruption may appear to be but small and 
harmless, yet the habit of trifling is one so 
easily ac quired, and is so fatal to all i improve- 
ment, and so dangerously infectious in a 
school, that the strenuous efforts of the 


teacher are necessary to put down the first | 
| generous mistress than indulgence, after all. 


attempt to introduce any diversion from the 
subject in hand. It is also important to 
teach girls self-control by requiring a strict 
observance of every rule. A multitude of 
unimportant regulations are very undesirable 
in a school, but there should be certain fixed 
rules in regard to conduct and action, which | 
are necessary to order and good manners, 
v. 
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|great assistance in after life, in 
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'and these should be exactly and vigorously 
enforced. The advantage of the school life 
for girls above that of the home consists in 


| the self-restraint and promptitude which they | 


gain by being required to regulate their lives 

more according to fixed rules :and the method 
and obedience which they thus learn are < 
enabling 
them to resist the impulses of caprice and 
indolence. 

If a thoughtful, earnest spint prevails in the 
school, and the girls are in the habit of look- 
ing at their studies and other duties as of 
paramount importance, and as claiming their 
first attention and best efforts, the feeling is 
soon caught, even by a new comer, and the 
teacher has little difficulty over the school 
work; but it sometimes happens that a 
number of the elder pupils, who have long 
been under training, leave school at the 
same time, and their places may be occu- 
pied by the same number of ill-trained, 
frivolous girls, whose only desire is to please 
and amuse themselves, and to shirk all the 
work they possibly can. This is always 
a time of great anxiety and discourage- 
ment to the principal of the school, for 
the probability is that such girls will be 
incapable at first of understanding the 
character of a more earnest woman, accus- 
tomed to think and feel more deeply than 
themselves, and will set themselves in a sort 
of antagonism to her, which though scarcely 
expressed in deed or word, she is nevertheless 
painfully conscious of. The 
such a set of girls is also almost certain to be 
felt by all the weaker pupils in the school, who 
would gladly come down to a lower level, 
but have hitherto lacked the encouragement, 
and for a while idleness and folly seem to. be 
the prevailing elements. But experience 
proves over and over again that such a state 
of things does not last. If the principal be 
only faithful and true to her work, a better 


| spirit soon begins to creep in again, and one by 


one the girls come under the power of it, and 
begin to realize that life is not meant for 
mere amusement, and that there is a better, 
nobler pleasure in self-improvement than in 
self-gratification, for duty is a far more 


An important part of the moral training of 
girls is to accustom them to bestow attention 
and care on little things. ‘The daily work of 
many women’s lives consists in attention to a 
number of petty details belonging to the life 
of a household; and it is desirable to make 
girls feel that the glory of any work is not in 
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the character and circumstances of the work 
itself, but in the completeness and the perfec- 
tion of its performance. Not only is 
“ drudgery” thus “made divine,” but there 
is actually more beauty and something more 
satisfying to the mind in a neatly arranged 
room or a well-made garment than there is 
in any intellectual or moral work which, 
though of a high order, is full of unpardon- 
able blemishes. It is difficult to carry out 
any systematic instruction in domestic 
economy at school, but a girl may be pre- 
pared for entering upon it at home by 
teaching her to make a duty of carefulness | 
and accuracy in the smallest details to which 
she has to attend. Perfect neatness in 
her own dress, and in the arrangement! 
of everything belonging to her, can also be| 
insisted on. 
An important lesson that all girls require 
to learn is the use and due expenditure of 
money, and the correct keeping of accounts. 
The plan of allowing children weekly “pocket- | 
money,” that is, money out of which they are 
not expected to supply themselves with any- | 
thing really necessary, and of which they '| 
never render any account, is most mischievous | 
in its results, as they early acquire the habit | 
of considering money only as a means of | 
gratifying fancy or caprice. It is impossible | 
for girls to learn economy if they are supplied 
with every necessary at no expense to them-| 
selves, and permitted to consider whatever 
money comes into their hands as a sum only | 
intended to be spent in trifles. It is far| 
better to allow them, even when young, a| 
larger weekly amount, and to let them be at! 
the charge of certain necessary expenses, | 
because they learn in this way the real value | 
of.money, and are taught to consider how 
much they can afford to ‘spend i in pleasure or | 
in useless trifle. A plan that has been 
found to work well for girls at school is to! 
require them to pay for any small expenses in 
the way of dress, &c., instead of adding them | 
to the school account, and thus freeing the} 
girls from all sense of responsibility in regard | 
to them. Every girl is provided with an} 
account-book, in which she is obliged to! 
enter the sum of money which she brings| 
with her to school, and to put down every | 
single item of expenditure as it occurs. 
Once a month the girls bring their books to} 
the principal, who without examining every | 
detail, sees that the books have been correctly | 
kept, and that the amount expended balances | 
with the sum in hand. By requiring the girls | 
to be responsible for small necessary expenses | 
they learn the great lesson of letting & | 








should like” wait upon “I ought,” and i 
looking over their books, and seeing in w sieloer 
the sums of money which have been spent 
in trifles, the conviction is often forced upon 
them, that such a use of money is foolish 
and wrong, and they learn to practise more 
self-restraint in the future. 

In committing to writing the experiences of 
some years of life and work in a girls’ school, 
there is one thought which frequently occurs, 
and that is the want of more communication 
and harmonious working among the principals 
of ladies’ schools. At present each school 
stands perfectly isolated from every other, 
and the idea is rather to reserve information 
respecting successful plans than to impart it, 
so that rival schools might reap the benefit. 
As before stated, there are too many schools 
for girls started, and the spirit of competition 
arising from this fact is avery serious hindrance 
to the promotion of a better education for 
|girls. But if a good understanding and more 
co-operation could be established among the 
| principals of existing schools, the prob: vbility 
is that some check might be pl: iced upon the 
constant establishment of new sc hools, for 
which no raison détre can be found but the 
fact that another lady finds it necessary to 
provide for her own support... There are in 
every town a number of schools for girls 
which meet no actual want, and which have 
no special efficiency, but which drag on a 


| difficult and miserable existence, by means of 


the patronage afforded to them by persons 


kindly interested in the misfortunes of the 
principal. These schools, though they have no 


vitality in themselves, and therefore can only 


endure for a while, interfere very greatly with 


the concentration of energy and support which 
|is necessary if girls’ schools are to become 
| institutions for a more thorough and advanced 
‘education. If the principals of established 
schools would Jay aside their jealousy of one 
another, and could act more in combination, 
much might be done to make the education 
of girls more complete, and to prevent the 
present active rivalry which is destroying the 
purity of educational principles and the success 
of individual schools. The principals of ladies’ 
schools want more of the spirit which prevails 
in the medical profession, where a high- 
| minded desire on the part of its practitioners 
to promote the real advance of the science 
| makes every new discovery common property, 
instead of being reserved for the promotion 
of private interests. The result of this 
wider view of the duties of the individual in 
regard to the general good is the immense 
advances made in medical science and in 
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dim effective practice, while the practitioners; than to lessen the success of individual 


nore | tion of girls. 


} 
* * | 
Co . . . . 

ti. . themselves lose nothing by their devotion to | schools, and the general co-operation of all 
— B || the general cause. A more thorough interest | ladies engaged in education, in promoting its 
) a } : . e ‘ 
Nich = || in the great subject of education, and the | common advance and improvement, would 

in | earnest desire that all girls should be better | tend to usher in a new era in the educa- 


taught, would be more likely to increase 
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we q AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 

her, q | CHAPTER XVI. by one of the under warders, who had 

on = || syl | recently been advanced to the post by special 

t it, = || ** But ah! for pittie that I have thus long request of Grob himself. 

ft | ll Left a fayre ladie languishing in payne! I eet sh : os 

“hit. i] He listened greedily to the narration, it was 

ols || | AMONG the merry tales which were told the | just what he expected. This Sir Prys then, 
ion = || morning after the revels, the adventure of | this mysterious Welsh knight, was a friend of 
nce © || Talybout, the page of Sir Prys, was perhaps | Sir Eger de Valence, and had doubtless got 
for 3 more talked of than any other. This was! into the castle that he might lay a scheme 
ore = || mainly due to that same small-witted knight | for delivering it up into the hands of the 
the '| who had led the drunken troop in their noisy | friends of Maudit’s prisoners. He clutched 
lity || mirth, and who was so excessively tickled by | his keys as if he would never let them go, 
the | their sudden and ignominious dispersion that | then pitched them into the air and chuckled 
for : | he had repeated the story with sundry | audibly. 

he | enlargements and diversions all over the * Ah, Grob,” he soliloquized, ‘‘thou wert 
to = || castle. | ever a lucky fellow, this discovery will be 
in ‘ Sir Eger felt that the place was getting too | thy making. Without doubt thou wilt rise 

hot for him, and that what he did must be | higher and higher in thy lord’s esteem. And 


done at once, or utter destruction awaited | all thy own doing, truly thou art clever. 
both himself and his friends. He had been} Little did that miserable Longbeard, that 
aware for some time how well affected | poor crack-brained lawyer, know how great a 
towards the Lady Marguerite was her ungainly | man the scrivener’s ’prentice was destined to 
and savage-looking jailer, and he determined | become A chief warder in a royal castle ; 
without more ado to take him into council, | no doubt thou wilt now become lieutenant ; 
and see if he would enter into some plan for | and then, ah then, I see thee knighted brave 
her escape. Magog, for so the giant had} Grob, noble Fitz-grob! and all these curs 
been nicknamed in the castle, his brother} bowing and bending to thee. But,” said 
going by the kindred appellation of Gog, | he, returning to earth and practical duty, “I 
was more than willing to enter into the pro-| must lose no time ; to Sir Simon I must go, 
posal, and assured Sir Eger that he had only | and tell him treason is abroad, ay, treason’s 
to give him the signal, and he would | the word. Treason, foul treason,” he repeated, 
undertake to bring her safely from the turret, | rolling the word over on his tongue as if it 
and carry her to any part of the world he) were a delicious morsel he were loth to part 
pleased to name. | with. Crossing the second ward, where he 
The next thing the knight did was to get} usually lodged, he met Ralph, one of the 
Haverel out of the way, and so he sent him | under warders. 
to Wareham to order horses to be in readiness, “ Sirrah,” said 
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the greater functionary, 





























| 
| 
8 and to appear early the next morning to know | “ where’s the castellain ?” 

1- @ || his wishes. | “Gone to roost, Master Grob,” replied 
s 4 1 It was well he did so, for the young man’s | Ralph. 
C @ || foolish utterances were discussedin everycom-| “What, so early? why, the curfew hath not 
f m || pany,andhe would doubtless have been putto | tolled,” said Grob. 
n '| a severe cross-examination had he been inthe * True,” replied the warder, “ but the cas- 
S @ || castle that day. In the guard-room all he | tellain hath a hawking party in the morning, 
2 m || had said was related, and quite a tale manu- | and would be up be times.” 
2 m || factured; which said tale was shortly after “Then must I be early too, for dost see, 
1 | ,epeated to the chief jailer with improvements | varlet,” said Grob, catching his man by ae 
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collar, and speaking with a hollow whisper i In 
his ear—‘“‘dost see, varlet, treason’s abroad ? 
and I must see him before he leaveth the 
castle,” 

Now as Ralph had a scheme of his own in 
hand, his wits were unusually sharp, and he 
divined at once what Grob meant; so directly 
he was assured his master was snoring on his 
own truss of straw, he made his way to Nigel, 
with whom he was familiar, and said, “ Bring 
me to speech with the Welsh knight, Sir 
Prys.” 

To him he related all that Grob had said, 
and then boldly asked Sir Prys if he really 
designed the rescue of the prisoners. 

Sir Eger thought he saw by the directness 
of his question ‘that he had no intention to 
entrap him, and so demanded wherefore he 
asked such things. 

“ Because, Sir Knight, if thou wilt let me, I 
will and can help thee. Iam sick of this 
hateful place, and would quit it gladly, my 
life has been a burden ever since this 
arrogant jackanapes was placed over me. 
Moreover the sights I see and the deeds I 
have to help in, have made me a demon 
before my time. Help me out of it all, and 
I will be thy servant, thy slave, and do for 
thee whatsoever thou biddest.” 

Sir Eger hardly knew whether to believe 
the man or not, the place was redolent of 
deceit and cruelty ; but placed as he was, he 
had no alternative but to accept his services, 
and he replied,— 


than myself into thy hands ; 
thee if thou betrayest my confic dence.” 

“ Never, Sir Knight ; may I hang for it if I | 
do,” replied Ralph. | 

Sir Simon, as the warder had said, had | 
gone to rest, but although no one knew it, | 
little was the rest he ever got. He was a 
man greatly troubled by dreams, visions, 
omens, and the like, and with all his appa-| 
rent hardihood and self-confidence he was| 
very much led in all his decisions by such | 
oracles. He kept a magpie in his sleeping- | 
room, who he believed was a very greet | 
surcerer, and could forewarn 
danger, and even guide him to unexpected | 
success. 

This particular night, however, he soon 
fell asleep, and before long he dreamt that 
he had two brace of white pigeons in his 
hand, tied by the legs, and that he was just 
about to wring their necks ; when lo and 














gether, and they both flew out of his hands 
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through the windows of the keep ; ; “and then 
he saw nothing but the Welsh knight mock- 
ing him. 

Then he fell asleep again, and he dreamed 
that he stood by a great water. It looked 
like Poole harbour, only much larger. And 
on the banks was the king’s army marching 
along. Suddenly the waters swelled and 
seemed to run after the army. Then they 
whirled round Aim; he was in the vortex ; 
he was sinking; and there, above all, stood 
the Welsh knight grinning and gibing and 
making faces at him. 

He rose from his bed, it was just cock- 
crow, and the light was lying in a long gleam 
across the dark heath. 

And there on the back of a high chair 
stood that wicked magpie, one eye open and 
one leg tucked up. He was fast asleep. 

“ Modore,” said the troubled dreamer, 
“is the Welsh knight a traitor?” 

“ A traitor,” yawned the bird, “a traitor.” 

“Shall I hang him, Modore?” inquired 
| Sir Simon. 

“ Hang him,” 
him.” 

Sir Simon was just about to open his door 
to call his guard to send Grob to him, when 
suddenly a horn was heard at the postern, 
and his curiosity was so excited to know 
what it was, that for the moment he delayed 
his intention. 

The knight rode through the barbacan, 





shrieked the oracle, “ hang 





and the portcullis was at once drawn up, so 


“T trust myself and those I love better| Maudit knew it was a missive from the king, 
Heaven punish | and hurrying on his cloak he was at the 


| bottom of the grand staircase almost as soon 
as the messenger arrived. 
He broke the seal and read as follows :— 


“To our noble and trusty Sir Simon 
Maudit, Governor of our Castle at Corfe. 

*“Hasten, we beseech thee, without a 
/moment’s delay, to our relief. The rebels 
have met at Stamford in thousands, and are 
marching rapidly on us. With us are 
Pembroke, and that arch-fiend Langton ; but 
‘they are traitors, as thou knowest full well, 
ing with thee all the troops thou canst 
collect, but come chiefly thyself, and that 
|instantly ; for with none other can we take 
council in this extremity. Ioun.” 





The intelligence of this decided move on 


the part of the barons drove his dreams and 
his consultations quite out of his mind, and 
for the next hour he was stalking about the 
behold! the Welsh knight, Sir Prys ap Llan-| castle giving his orders, and taking care 
diloy, cut the strings which bound them to-|they were attended to with the utmost 
despatch. 
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By the time the sun was up bis had left 
the castle, accompanied by a large body of 
spearmen. All day long he rode hard across | 
the country, revolving l:is political and mili- | 
tary schemes, and never thought again of the | 
Welsh knight until he was about to lie down, 
when the dream of the previous night sud-| 
denly occurred to him again. Calling a 
squire, he despatched him with a message | 
to Sottini, whom he had left in charge of the | 
castle, with instructions to arrest Sir Prys, | 
and to keep him in safe custody. 

Nothing occurred during the day within 
the castle to strengthen Grob’s suspicions, 
but he was extremely vexed to think that he 
had had no opportunity of communicating 
them to Sir Simon before his departure. He, 
was fain therefore to walk about in an uneasy 
manner wondering what he should do. He 
could not himself arrest Sir Prys, but Sottini 
his lieutenant could, so he determined to 
put him on his guard against the possible ; 
treachery of the Welsh knight, and to urge 
him without delay to throw him into prison 
until the castellian’s return. 

Sir Eger, however, had been equally on the 
watch, and had so contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the jailer, that he had been able} 
to concert measures with his friends for the} 
rescue of the prisoners that same evening. 

“ Come what will,” he said, “the first thing | 
to be done is to deliver Sir Gilbert ; he is the 
only one whom Maudit has certainly doomed | 
to death.” 

As soon as it was dusk he sought Ralph, 
and taking with him some clothes belonging 
to Nigel, he was led by the warder into the} 
subterranean parts of the castle. Ralph 
gave him the keys while he stood on guard) 
at the bottom of the stone stairs. It was so 
pitchy dark that it was long before Sir Eger | 
could find the keys which would fit. He} 
had undertaken so great an adventure, and | 
the lives of so many hung upon its success, 
that it was not strange his hand should 
tremble and his heart faint as key after key 
turned out to be the wrong one. At last the 
lock flew back, and he was in Sir Gilbert’s| 


dungeon. Not a voice, nor even the faintest | 
sound. The darkness was hideous, that 


thick darkness which may be felt; partly 
due to the damp humid gases which arose 
from the earth and filled the vault with mist. 
He was prepared for darkness, but, with the 
lantern which the warder had provided for 
him, it took him some time to penetrate 
its dense obscurity. When at last it did, he 
saw to his horror his unhappy friend, lean 





and gaunt, sitting, his hands to his head, and 
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| his elbows on his knees, 
‘forgetfulness as not to be 
entrance. 

Gilbert,” said he, advancing and touching 
ihim, “ Gilbert de Clare, I have come to re- 
‘lease thee. Rise, there is no time to lose.” 

De Clare looked up, but he seemed neither 
‘to comprehend who it was that spoke, nor 
what was said to him. 

“Alas! alas!” thought Sir Eger, “he has 
jlost his senses, he is an idiot ;” and then 
| seizing him by the shoulders and shouting 
passionately i in his face, he cried, “ Gilbert, 
I am Eger, thy friend, Eger de Valence; dost 
thou not know me ?” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped the poor knight, “I 
know thee, give me something to eat.” 

Ina moment Sir Eger produced a little 
phial from his pocket, wondering he had not 
thought of it before, and gave him a few drops 
| of a potent cordial. De Clare rose, staggered, 
and sat down. 

“ Alas!” he said, 
late, I am dying.” 

‘Say not so, dear Gilbert,” his friend re- 
plied, ‘‘thou art already better, take some 
more of this cordial, and let me throw this 
surcoat over thy body.” 

Sir Gilbert consigned himself into his de- 


aware of his 


“T cannot walk, it is too 


|liverer’s hands, but putting on the surcoat 


was a long job, since the younger knight 


| seemed almost helpless in mind and body. 


In a few moments they emerged from the 
dungeon. Happily Sir Eger had bethought 


| him of the terrible effect the light would have 


on his friend’s eyes, so he drew his cap right 
over his face and led him gently up the stair- 
case. When, however, he was on the second 
flight he noticed that his beard had grown 
very long, and knew that would betray him 
at once, so, without more ado, he took his 
dagger, which was sharp at both sides, and 
SeV ered the hair. The operation was a pain- 


| ful one, and made De Clare start and wince, 


but it did more to awaken his slumbering 
senses and recall him to life than even the 
cordial had done. 

“* Now,” said Sir Eger, 
alone ?” 

Happily the whole effort had been so gra- 
dual that the poor knight had got accustomed 
in some degree to the use of his legs; and as 
it was evening the light did not daze him; so 
without more ado Sir Eger boldly crossed the 
courtyard, followed by Sir Gilbert, who the 
sentinels, and other passers by, supposed for 
the moment to be Nigel; and thus safely 
reaching the outer court, they passed the 
barbacan and got into the town. 


“canst thou walk 
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Here in a turn of the street were several 
horses waiting; and leaving Sir Gilbert in 
charge of Nigel de Valence, he returned to 
accomplish the remaining and more arduous 
portion of the rescue. 

Meanwhile Grob had sought the lieutenant 
of the castle, Sottini, whom he found in un- | 
wonted good humour, The fact was, that | 
worthy had been playing the great lord, | 
and had drunk rather too much of Sir Simon’s 
“Canary.” The cruel and arrogant spirit which 
ruled him had gone to sleep, and when that 
was the case he gave way to a brutal 
bonhomie which was natural to him. He was, 
therefore, unusually gracious, and offered the 
jailer a bumper. The wine seemed to un- 
loose both their tongues and unlock their 





hearts, and they soon got so friendly that | 
Sottini ordered more to be drawn. Then 
Grob began to talk about Sir Prys ; 
brain got confused, and Sottini seemed to} 
take it all in so jovial a spirit, that after a time { 
he lost all sense of danger, and began to! 
carouse as recklessly as the lieutenant and| 
his companions. 

However, it was a critical task for Sir Eger | 
and his companions, as the Lady Marguerite | 
could only escape by passing the door of the | 
apartment in which Sottini and the jailer were 
drinking, and guards were about pce thn 

Ralph had lost no time, for while Sir Eger | 
had been gone he had already released De | 
Lisle and Sir Gilbert’s squire ; both of whom | 
had suffered little more than the ordinary | 
miseries of Maudit’s prisoners ; and quickly | 
became conscious of the part they had to| 
play. | 









to himself all was such confusion that he 
could never exactly tell how it happened. 


For by this time the flames had burst out of 


the third story of the keep, so that when 
the fugitives reached the drawbridge, which 
led into the second ward, the warders and 
the sentinels, surprised at the sudden con- 
flagration, made no effort to stop them, but 
seemed to regard it as a matter of course 
that the giants Gog and Magog should be 
rushing along each with a lady in his arms, 
crying, “Give way! give way!” supposing 
that they were carrying them for safety to the 
prison ward. 

The second ward itself was in the direst 
confusion ; men of all kinds, knights, squires, 
men-at-arms, artisans, all rushing pell-mell 
towards the keep to see what was the matter. 

Still crying, “ Give way! give way!” the 
giants bore their burdens. through the crowd, 
| and passed into the outer court. 

When they reached the barbacan they 
| found, as they expected, that it was de erted, 
| the entire guard hi wing run precipitately into 
| the second ward at the sight of the flames. 

Happily, there was no moon, but the little 
company soon found Haverel and the horses, 
and without delay they fled along the 
of the Nine Barrow Down and within a couple 
of hours found themselves in Studland _har- 
bour. 

Nigel and Sir Gilbert were soon overtaken, 
but there was no time for mutual congratula- 
tions until they all entered a vessel which 
Alderman Hardel had had lying there for 
some days, prepared to receive the fugitives. 

At break of day they set sail, and being 


base 


When Sir Eger returned he found the three | favoured by a strong south- westerly breeze 


all hidden in a dark recess at the mouth of] were soon landed at Southampton. 


Here 


the staircase leading down into the cavernous | they lost no time in procuring litters for Sir 


depths beneath the keep. The entrance 


to| Gilbert and the two ladies ; 
this staircase was in the long corridor, and| party arrived before 


and the little 
evening at Winchester 


after he had joined them they stood together | Castle, where they found hospit ible enter- 
for some moments without uttering a word, | tainment and a safe refuge, as the Earl was 


listening to the monotonous tread of the | one of the most distinguished leaders among 
Overhead | | the confederate barons. 


sentinel in the courtyard outside. 
they heard shouts of laughter. It was the | 
lieutenant and his boon companions getting | 
uproarious over their “ Canary.” 

Suddenly heavy footsteps came rushing 
down the upper staircase, and then a loud | 
cry of ‘* Fire! fire!” 

In an instant the two giants appeared, | 
each bearing a lady in his arms. Only stop-| 
ping for a moment to assure themselves that | 
the party were all present, they rushed for-| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


ward with their burdens, and ran so violently | Sir EGER having 
against the sentinel in the courtyard that he| no time in returning to London. 


5 


CHAPTER XVII.—RUNNYMEDE. 


** This is the place 
Where England’s ancient barons, clad in arms 
And stern with conquest, from their tyrant king 
(Then rendered tame) did challenge and secure 
The charter of thy freedom. Pass not on 
Till thou hast blessed their memory, and paid 
Those thanks which God appointed the reward 
Of public virtue.” 


accomplished his task, lost 
Hilda was 


fell rolling to the ground ; and when he came| overjoyed to see him once again, and as to 
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the mayor, he did not know how sufficiently | 


to honour the brave knight. 


However, Sir Eger said that his late adven- 
ture was but a private one; that the work now 
before them demanded all their courage and 
skill ; that the crisis had arrived ; and it be- | 

| hoved every Englishman to be willing to sacri- 
fice wealth, rank, and life itself in the cause 


| of the ancient laws and liberties of the land. 


King had promised to give an answer to the 
| petition of his barons. Determined not to 
permit themselves to be played with any 
more, they had assembled at Stamford in 
imposing force, and had proceeded to march 


'} under Fitz-Walter towards the royal position | 


} at Oxford. When they reached Brackley 
they encamped, and the King sent Langton, 


Pembroke, and De Warrenne to learn their| 


|| demands and to negotiate with them. 
Sir Eger joined the camp at Brackley, and 
|| found there all the whom he 
had met at Reigate Castle, with many hun- 
dreds who had joined them since; knights 
aud men of all ranks and conditions. ‘The 
|| news of his perilous enterprise and its suc- 
cessful issue had gone before him, and he was 
greeted on all sides, even by men he had 
never seen before, but who united in detest 
ing Sir Simon Maudit, and in rejoicing over 
his discomfiture. 

The King’s commissioners asked the 
baronial leaders what they required.  Fitz- 
Waltgr and his friends then presented Lang- 
ton with a schedule which contained their 
demands ; and they told him to tell the King 
that, unless they were granted, they would 
declare war against him without delay. 

The petition and the threat with which it 
was accompanied drove the King into one 
of his furious passions. 

“Why,” cried he, swearing one of his pro- 
fane oatns— why do they not demand my 
crown? Never will I grant liberties to these 
rebels which will make me their slave.” 

Behind him stood his evil counsellors, 


confederates 


|| Pandulf and Maudit. 


The servant of the Pope contended that 
the archbishop was bound to excommunicate 
these daring rebels, who had presumed to 
appear in arms, and to threaten a king who 
was not only the obedient son of the Holy 
Father, but was moreover a sworn Crusader. 

Langton took no notice of the sub-deacon 
whatever, but addressing himself to John in- | 
sisted that he had bound himself by the most 
solemn oaths to do justice to his people, and | 
to reign according to the good old laws of the | 


SIR EGER DE VALENCE. 


For Easter had come, the time when the | 


| gate; entering the city just as the church bells 
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Encouraged, however, by the stout words of’ 
| the Italian, John was as obstinate as Pharaoh, - 
and utterly refused to give way to the de- 
mands of his people. 

But Maudit understood the temper of Eng-§ 
land better, and in secret gave the King sagér’ 
advice. 

** At this moment,” said he, “the barons are 
|in overwhelming force, and united by a com- 
mon enthusiasm. Make fair promises, and 
this great army will melt away; meanwhile I 
will return to Corfe, and in a few weeks we 
shall be able to take the field with such a 
force as will enable us to scour the country 
and utterly crush these rebels.” < 

Langton, however, was alive to this treach- 
ery,and warned the barons not to be deceived. 

Thus it became evident that nothing but 
force would bring the King to reason, and the 
confederates, determined to give him proof 
that they were in earnest, laid siege to North- 
ampton Castle. This first attempt proved a 
failure, and in much anxiety they marched to 
Bedford, 

Which way would the people of England 
go? Would they, remembering their old ani- 
mosity, leave the barons to fight it out with’ 
the King and his mercenaries? or would they 
rally round the standard they had unfurled, 
and demand with overpowering force the re 
establishment of the ancient laws and liberties 
of England? 

A few hours answered the question. The 
people of England possessed that best of all 
gifts, the power to recognise and the will to 
follow their God-appointed leaders. | 

Wide open did Bedford throw its gates ; but 
still more, that same night Sir Eger came 
riding into the town with the welcome news || 
that the great and powerful city of London 
was waiting to receive them, and would declare || 
in their favour. The barons marched with 
all despatch to Ware, and without stopping 
to rest for the night they pressed on and ar- 
rived early on the following morning at Ald- 


e 


began to ring for mass. 

King John, suspicious of the mayor and 
citizens of London, had marched hither him- || 
self, and had taken possession of the Tower; 
but the rapid movement of the barons was a || 
surprise, and to his dismay he found that they || 
were actually commencing to lay siege to the || 
royal fortress. Fearing that he should be en- 
tirely surrounded and his retreat cut off, he 
immediately had recourse to his favourite 
weapons, cajolery and deceit; and sent out 
word that for the sake of peace and the exal- 
tation of his reign he would grant themall the |} 
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rights and liberties they desired, and only|winning. He chatted familiarly with the arch- 
wished them to name a day and a place where | bishop as if he were his own brother. He 
he could meet them and settle all difficulties.| was profoundly respectful to Pembroke and 

“Let the day,” replied the barons, “‘be| De Warrenne, although he hated them all 


June the 15th, the place Runnymede.” 


It was now the end of May, so they had | open traitors. 


three, and accounted them worse than the 
When he reached Runny- 


little more than a fortnight to prepare for the |mede and saw the armed hosts sparkling in 


great event. But they were in continual con- 


tinual conference with Langton, who helped | 


them to formulate their demands with care 
and precision. And it was due to him and 
to such enlightened patriots as Sir Eger that 
the claims of the humbler classes were not 
forgotten, so that the proposed charter in- 
cluded in its scope every freeman in England. 

“No freeman,” it said, “ shall be taken, or 
imprisoned, or dispossessed of his rights, out- 





lawed, banished, or otherwise destroyed, ex- 


the sun; when he rode into their midst and 
beheld their grim faces silent and stern, he 
became more gentle than ever, and told Lang- 
ton “it was the proudest day of his life.” 
Then springing lightly off his horse, he waved 
his hand with royal grace to the barons assem- 
bled around the door of his pavilion. 

In a few moments a crowd of mailed war- 
riors had gathered inside, and producing their 
parchments prepared themselves for some 
hours’ wrangling over every part of the docu- 


cept by the judgment of his peers and the law | ment. 


of the land.” 

Even the poor villager was not altogether | 
forgotten. “ No freeman, merchant, or villein 
shall be unreasonably fined for a small fault ; 
the freeman shall not be deprived of his tene- 
ment, the merchant of his goods, or the vil- 
lein of his plough or his wain.” 

“Able and upright judges shall be ap- 
pointed ; every man who has been unjustly 
deprived of his possessions shall be reinstated ; 
heiresses shall not be married to any beneath 
them in rank.” 

Profoundly was the heart of old England 
stirred as the time drew near when the justice 
for which it had been contending so long was 
to be assured to it by the sanction of a royal 
charter under the Great Seal. 

The barons marched their army to the ap- 
pointed spot. It was a meadow which from 
early Saxon times had been a place of council. 
“ Rune-mede” or council meadow, as the 
people had called it ; and the barons chose it 
now that they might identify their charter with 
the ancient laws and liberties of the land. 

Sir Gilbert was now quite restored to health, 
and was present with his good and noble father, 
Sir Richard. They rode down to the appoint- 
ed rendezvous with Sir Eger and Hardel, 
gravely discoursing upon their strange expe- 
riences, and all animated by the same spirit. 
Even the aged Lord of Usk seemed quite 
changed, and to be ready for civil war rather 
than allow the King to pursue his career of 
folly and tyranny any longer. 

John himself came down from Windsor, 
accompanied by his council. Like all men 
of royal blood, a gracious manner was natural 
to him, the result of descent from a family 





which had belonged for ages to the ruling 
caste. But this morning John was peculiarly 


“ Where shall I sign?” said the King. 

“Most noble prince,” said Langton, “I 
pray you let the justiciar read you the pro- 
visions.” 

** Nay,” quoth the King, “that can be done 
at our leisure, our business now is to sign ;” 
and taking a pen, he signed it so gaily that it 
seemed as if he thought it the most amusing 
thing he had ever done in his life. 

The barons looked at each other and at 
Langton, and wondered what deep scheme 
he was meditating. 

What would he or could he do now they 
held in their hand a charter under his own 
sign-manual, and attested by the Great Seal 
of England, not only guaranteeing them all 
they had contended for, but actually giving 
over to them the royal power for an indefinite 
time ? 

As the King emerged from the tent the news 
went through the camp that the charter was 
signed, and loud and enthusiastic were the 
acclamations with which he was greeted. 
Quick travelled the intelligence to London, 
and soon through that city and every town in 
England went out the command,— 


‘*Ring bells aloud, burn bonfires clear and bright, 
To entertain great England’s lawful king.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


**Come in, and let us banquet royally 
After this golden day of victory.” 


Maupir returned to Corfe Castle with all 
haste, that he might immediately raise the 
army which he had promised his master. 

No one dared to tell him of the escape of 
his victims, or of the fire which had taken 
place in the keep. But he could not but 
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observe the downcast looks of his people, and| “To the gallows with him!” said Maudit, 
what was stranger still, the manner in which | as he brutally flung him off. 

his lieutenant received him. For, instead of| In a moment he was hurried out of sight, 
saluting the castellain with the usual cere- | blindfolded, and uttering piteous shrieks, led 
mony, Sottini fell obsequiously on his knees,| to his death; the treacherous mar himself 
and cried,— the victim of treachery. 

* Pardon, my lord, the evening of thy} After the charter had been signed, the 
departure there broke out a great fire in the | King departed to the Isle of Wight, and in 
keep. ‘Terrible were our exertions, and ere|order to hide the scheme which was being 
long it was extinguished, but not until thy/ carried out by Maudit, he affected a sort of 
sleeping apartment had been quite des-| sullen misanthropy, casting aside all dignity, 








troyed.” }and spending his days with the fishermen. 
‘A fire in the keep! What carelessness is}; Meanwhile these two conspirators were busy 
this ?” | collecting hordes of Brabancons and Gascons, 
“None can tell how it happened, but we| who ere long began to arrive, band after 
fear it was treachery.” | band, gathering together in Corfe and its 
“ Treachery,” cried Maudit, “ treachery, | neighbourhood like a swarm of locusts about 
where is the Welsh knight?” to devastate the country. 
“ He has never been seen since the night} The barons heard of these treacherous 
of the fire,” replied the lieutenant. | proceedings, but were so occupied with 


“And the magpie, what has become of| working out the results of their great victory 
him ?” that they did nothing to prevent them. 
“Burnt, my lord, burnt to a cinder; but| For the council was overwhelmed with 
what was worse, in the confusion some of the | business, since almost every baron, knight, 
prisoners broke loose and escaped.” lor freeman had some grievance to com- 
“ What prisoners?” thundered SirSimon,| plain of, or some injury to be redressed. 
who, however, was prepared for the worst,/ Every one concurred in hoping that they 
since the destruction of the magpie portended | would without delay do justice to Sir Eger 
nothing but disaster. |de Valence, and restore him to his rightful 
“The Lady Marguerite de Valence and/honours and estates. This they shortly did ; 
Sir Gilbert de Clare.” | but before the patriotic knight could return 
“ By all the saints in heaven, Sottini, thou/to his long-lost home, and receive the 
shalt hang for this,” cried Maudit. ‘homage and congratulations of his vassals, 
“ Pardon, my noble master, thou knowest/ he had weighty though joyful business to 
Sottini too well to suppose he has been the | transact. 
traitor. Had the castle been lost, then| The council had determined to hold a 
indeed I ought to- swing for it; but the| grand tournament at Hounslow, in honour of 
prisoners, surely that were the fault of the|the national victory, and he must not fail 
jailer.” |to be there. That business concluded, he 

“Ay, he shall not be forgotten; bring/ must redeem the pledges he had made to his 
hither that traitor Grob. I'll be bound he | beloved and faithful Hilda. 
had a hand in this.” The tournament came off on St. John’s 

In a few minutes Grob was dragged out of| day, and the good citizens of London thronged 
the cell in which he had been confined by|the streets to witness the procession of fair 
his friend Sottini ever since the escape of the|ladies and brave knights who were to pass 
prisoners. He came trembling, his red face | through the town on their way to the lists at 
now quite livid with terror. Hounslow. 

“Traitor,” cried the governor, “triple| Forth at the appointed time emerged 
traitor, now shalt thou suffer the death thy| from the portals of the Tower fifty banded 
crimes deserve. Thou hast betrayed every | coursers armed for the tourney, each mounted 
master thou ever hadst. Fool that I was to|by a squire. Then came, heralded by trum- 
trust thee !” |pets and attended by a band of minstrels, 

“O most noble ie Sees,” began the unhappy | fifty ladies elegantly dressed, and riding one 
man, “hear me” —— after other on gaily caparisoned palfreys, 

‘ Take | him away, ay,—let me not see his face | each lady leading a knight by a silver chain, 
again,” vociferated Sir Simon. completely armed for tilting. In solemn and 

“Hear me one word, I pray, only one| stately pomp the procession concluded with 
word,” cried the wretc h, as in an agony of}a number of venerable personages, amongst 
despair he clung to Sir Simon’s knees. whom were the barons of the council and 
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the barons of the city, clad in gilt armour} were exchanged. Many old faces were 


and wearing the insignia of their office. to be seen. 
The level ground at Hounslow was admir-| _ For there stood Master Quick and his man 


ably adapted for a joust, and long before the} Blot ; and there too were Lockyer and Swan, 
procession reached the lists, they could see} once more reading law like peaceable men. 
the scarlet pavilions with their golden crests} Lockyer had planted his back against a 
sparkling in the sun, column, and was lost in reverie as his eyes 

The tournament was then formally opened ;| wandered through the aénal perspective of 
the names of the knights who were to take |the vaulted roof, and then up the nave until 
part in the jousts proclaimed by the heralds, | lofty arch receded behind lofty arch, fading 
and their targets affixed to their tents. | at last into luminous mist. 

A grand banquet was then held in the “JT wonder me,” he said, “if the saints 
great pavilion, after which the ladies were|ever leave their thrones in bliss! for if they 
escorted to their resting-places at Schene| do, surely Fitz-Osbert will be here to-day.” 
and elsewhere, while the knights and their} “He's happier if he stay where he is,” 
squires slept in their tents. |quoth Blot. “for Ill be bound he'd rather 

Early next morning the tournament com-|see his daughter wed a true Englishman than 
menced. Loud was the applause, and merry | this foreign lordling.” 
the wit amongst high and low when some! “Ye know nothing at all about it, friend,” 
unfortunate knight was unhorsed, or his lance| replied Lockyer, gaily. “The Longbeard 
splintered, or his helmet knocked off. |loved Sir Eger dearly, and often said he 

The proceedings concluded with a pell-| would make a noble patriot. I warrant me 
mell fight, in which horses and men rushed | he would rather the Lady Hilda marry 42m 
furiously at each other, and every sort of} than any other man in the land.” 
weapon was allowed, battle-axes, and swords| “ Tut, tut!” replied the workman, “ fine 
and daggers. Happily, no fatal accident} feathers make fine birds.” 
marred the amusement, although some “Ye were always an arrant rebel, Blot,” 
knights were wounded, and many more men|cried his master, “‘ and ye’ll swing for it one 
were led off the field exhausted by their| of these days.” 


falls, their armour, and the sultry weather.; Suddenly there was a flutter round the 
On the third day it was the turn of the} porch, and the great assembly began to sway 
squires. ito and fro with excitement. ‘Then the pealing 


To Nigel Breakspear was awarded the palm, | organ burst forth, and the archbishop, fol- 
and he received for his prize a beautiful |lowed by a crowd of priests with incense and 
falcon ; but what pleased him still more was, | banners, proceeded to the doors to welcome 
that at the supper which took place that) the brilliant procession of noble gentlemen 
night at the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth, | and fair ladies who had, accompanied the 
he was introduced by his lord to the Earl of| litters in which were borne the brides and 
Pembroke, who promised, when the necessary | their trains. 
forms were gone through, to bestow upon} As they entered the church the full-voiced 
him the honour of knighthood. | choir burst forth with a loud anthem of praise, 

These national festivities being concluded, | and escorted by mitred bishops and nobles 
there came another festive day, one that! in their ermined robes ; Marguerite, pale but 
brought still deeper gladness to the hearts of | lovely, and Hilda, gentle and modest as ever ; 
all concerned. | were led like two queens to the front of the 

Never did old St. Paul’s contain a more/high altar, where already stood their expect- 
joyous company that that which assembled| ant grooms. The benediction pronounced, 
within its vaulted aisles on St. Margaret’s| forth burst the glad hallelujah, and the 
festival. For all London knew that was the| company passed out of the church to re- 
appointed day upon which the noble Sir/assemble again at the mayor’s hospitable 
Eger de Valence would be bound in holiest} mansion in the Chepe. 
ties to Hilda Fitz-Osbert, the Longbeard’s} There the brides received the congratula- 
daughter. Rumour, too, said that upon the | tions of their friends. 
same day the nuptial bond would be tied| Then came procession after procession, 
between his friend the brave Sir Gilbert de} bearing gifts; gold and silver plate, piles of 
Clare and his fair cousin the Lady Mar-| fair linen and scarlet cloth, and household 
guerite de Valence. | stuff. But amongst. the most valued gifts 

There was plenty of crowding and squeez-| were two copies of the Gospels sent by the 
ing, and now and then a few rough words!archbishop, which he had had prepared on 
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chapters and verses. 

Another gift was from some of the old 
adherents of the Longbeard, and was pre- 
sented by Lockyer and Swan. It consisted 
of beautiful copies of some of the old English 
laws and charters. 

Other offerings were presented by bearers 


times in strange disguises. 

Thus the mayors gifts was borne by 

two blood-red dragons, who securely tucked 
their tails under their arms, lest some one in 
|} the crowd should maliciously tread upon 
|| them. 
Sir Eger, as an old crusader, sent his 
present to the Lady de Clare by the hands 
of two bearers, who represented Moors, their 
faces being stained with brown pigment, and 
their heads adorned with snowy turbans. 
De Clare’s present to the Lady de Valence 
was borne by the faithful giants, clad for the 
nonce as Hengist and Horsa, the famous 
Saxon chiefs. Others followed representing 
bears, and tigers, and leopards; and some 
|| wags produced great amusement by crawling 
on all-fours up the room and licking with a 
satisfied growl the hands of the fair brides. 

Then came the dinner, which being held 
at the mansion of a mayor of London, was 
of course a magnificent entertainment. 

Such piles of golden plate, and 
candelabra, and wonderful Venetian 
human eyes had scarcely seen before. The 
boards groaned with every dainty. The 
peacock, the crane, the boar’s head, nothing 
was forgotten. Sunny France and bright Lusi- 
tania seemed to have been laid under tribute, 
and compelled to produce their choicest 
wines, 

The mayor’s seneschal led the company 
to their seats, the bridal party occupying a 
raised dais surmounted by a crimson canopy. 

In the centre of the room a 
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glass, 








to send forth a strain of fairy music. 

Behind the mayor stood living impersona- 
tions of Gog and Magog ; being, in fact, our 
friends the ubiquitous giants. 
obsequiously with bended knee on the Lady 
Marguerite, while Magog attended upon| 
the Lady Hilda. 

It was a grand day for all, and the carol.) 
ling and dancing and other amusements} 
ended not until dawn came streaming in on | 








SIR EGER DE VALENCE. 


arrayed according to the quaint fancy of the} 


fountain | 
played, and the cool bubbling waters seemed | 


Gog waited | 
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a new plan, each Gospel being divided into} King John and Simon Maudit were in 


arms. A band of mercenaries more cruel and 
bloodthirsty than any that had proceeded 
them poured into the country. Falkasius 
without bowels, Savary de Mauleon the 
bloody, Sottini the merciless, Brice the mur- 
derer, and Godeschel the iron-hearted ; such 
were the titles the people gave the royal 
captains. 

And well they deserved their names, if 
half that a contemporary historian relates of 
their fearful cruelties be true. “The whole 


| surface of the earth was covered with these 


limbs of the devil, like locusts, who assembled 
from remote regions to blot out everything 
from the face of the earth, from man down 
to his cattle ; for running about with drawn 
swords andopen knives, they ransacked towns, 
cemeteries, and churches, robbing every one, 
and sparing neither women nor children. 
They inflicted similar tortures on £vights and 
others of every condition; some of them 
they hung up by the middle, some by the 
feet and legs, some by the hands, and some 
by the thumbs and arms, and then threw 
salt mixed with vinegar into the eyes of the 
wretches ; others they placed on tripods or 
gridirons over live coals, and then bathed 
their roasted bodies in cold water, they thus 
killed them ; and when in their torteres the 
wretched creatures uttered pitiable cries and 
dreadful groans, there was no one to show 
them pity, and their torturers were satisfied 
with nothing but their money.” 

These dreadful atrocities were carried on 
under the name and by the authority of the 
Pope. For Innocent declared himself ex- 
tremely astonished and justly annoyed that 
the barons should have dared to rebel 
against his well-beloved son in Christ, John, 
the illustrious King of England, who had 
given satisfaction beyond what was to be 
expected to God and His Church. 

He therefore issued a series of bulls in 
which he cursed the Magna Charta, the 
patriots, the peers of the realm, the bishops 
and the city of London; and furthermore 
suspended Langton as archbishop. 

To add to the miseries of the country, the 
barons committed the serious blunder of 
calling in the Dauphin of France to their aid, 
a mistake which divided their party and added 
to the general discord. 

Well might they cry in their agony 
“Woe to you, John, last of kings, de-, 


the merry party. 


| tested one of the chiefs of England, disgrace 


Thus happily concluded the sorrows of|of the English nobility! Alas tor England! 
our brave knights and their fair ladies, but| already devastated, and to be further ravaged! 
not so the woes of the country. 'Alas, England, England ! till now the chief 
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of provinces in all kinds of wealth, thou art | 
laid under tribute ; subject not only to fire, | 
famine, and the sword, but to the rule of | 
ignoble slaves and foreigners, than which no | 
cause can be worse.” | 

At last, however, there was a streak of | 
dawn on the black horizon. It happened | 
one day, when things seemed at their worst, | 
that De Valence and De Clare had met with | 
several other patriot nobles to hold a con- | 
ference with the Earl of Pembroke, when 
suddenly a messenger was announced, bear- | 
ing a letter for the Earl from the Abbot of | 
Croxton. 

Pembroke broke the seal and read to tae 
assembly as follows :— 

“Most noble Earl,—This is to inform your | 
lordship that our unhappy King John hath 
yesternight departed this life. Ye wot full | 
well how marching from Lincoln he laid | 
waste the country, burning and plundering | 
whithersoever he went. Onthe 13th of October | 
he was at Wisbeach, and proceeded aejoner 

| 


with his army to Crosskeys, where he sup- 
posed he might pass over the bed of the 
Wash, and return into Lincolnshire again. 
The tide was out, and the army floundered 
through the slime and the saltmarsh. But | 
God had determined to deliver us as He did 
the children of Israel out of the hands of 
Pharaoh. Just as the king had crossed, the | 
tide returned, the river Wellhand poured | 
down with unwonted force, so that the | 
soldiers barely escaped with their lives. The | 
baggage, the carriages, the sumpter horses 
carrying the treasure were all lost ; the surge | 
broke furiously over them and washed every- | 
thing away. The party in charge of the | 


treasure were drowned ; together with their 
captain, the infamous Sir Simon Maudit ; that 
Ahitophel to whom all the misery of our land 
is due. He was swept away as by a whirl- 
pool of waters, and his body carried far out 
to sea. 

“King John pressed on in deep gloom, 
cursing his fate. ‘Towards evening he came 
to the abbey of Swineshead, where he passed 
the night in sleeplessness and in horror of 
impending calamity. Next morning he tried 
to mount his horse, but fever had set in, and 
he was carried day after day from castle to 
castle, notwithstanding the rapid increase of 
his sickness. At last he arrived at the 
abbey of Newark ; and here your lordship’s 
most humble servant did what he could by 
the help of God to cure the King’s distressed 
body and soul. But it was too late. He 
died penitent, and desired the pardon of 
Heaven for all his sins against this realm. 
May he rest in peace.” 

Thus ended these sad and miserable lives! 

The same year witnessed another de- 
parture, namely, that of the good and gentle 
Sir Richard de Clare, Lord of Usk. As a 
shock of corn fully ripe he was gathered in 
and passed to his reward. 

Never was knight more truly mourned by 
high and low. All the honours of chivalry 
were paid him at his burial, and a fair 
monument was erected in the church of 
Usk recording in Latin the beauty and virtue 
of his gracious life. 

‘«The bad man’s death is horror, but the just 

Keeps something of his glory in the dust.” 


END OF SIR EGER DE VALENCE. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForEsT.” 


Dantzig, May 30.—1 continue, dear —— | 
to send you my letters in journal form, since | 
our daily doings in this quaint, old-world | 
town appear to interest you. In reply to| 
your question, “how am I getting on?” 
1 must tell you that I am undergoing a vast 
amount ofspoiling. I may scarcely move finger 
or foot for myself. Brother F. kisses my hand 
with reverence, and styles me “ miladi ;” and 
when I tell him that is not my title, Sister F. 
says that in Germany it is customary to grant 
people something more than their rights in 





this respect. The servants call their mis- 


tresses “gnidige frau,’ but Renate dis- 
tinguishes me by addressing me as the 
“enadige dame.” I tell them that in India 
I was called my lord, but never yet my lady. 
When we are out walking my umbrella must 
be carried for me, and my cloak; and if I 
were to require anything short of an impossi- 
bility I am sure it would be arranged that I 
should have it. Yesterday Sister F. and I 
were up early that we might accompany 
Brother F. to Pellonken, as he was going to 
hold a second festival service in the poor- 
house there, it being Whit Monday. It is a 
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large institution, containing about four hun-| 
dred sick and aged poor. The house is| 
most charmingly situated, and in fact was | 
built as a country villa by a rich merchant, 
“a millionaire of Dantzig,” as I was told ; but 
here millions are reckoned in thalers instead 
of pounds, and this comparison is perhaps 
the right one between English and German 
wealth and circumstances. The merchant | 
lost all his fortune in such bad times as those | 
that have of late years visited us at home, and | 
so the property, houseand garden, and apretty | 
piece of wood behind, was purchased by the 
Dantzig guardians of the poor, or whatever 
these gentlemen mayhere be styled. It lies on 
a slight eminence, embedded in green, and 
backed by woods. In the foreground corn- | 
fields spread themselves out in verdant undu- 
lations, and beyond is the deep blue sea 
dotted with just a white sail here and there 
sparkling in the sun. A good number of the 
inmates are Roman Catholics, and go to the 
large old monastic church at Oliva, which 
once belonged to a great convent, the 
buildings of which still stand. About a hun- 
dred are bedridden, or too infirm to leave the 
house, and for them and the Protestant por- 
tion of the community no kind of spiritual 
care is officially provided. A lady of the| 
neighbourhood, on discovering this, urged 
Brother F. to undertake it, but it was only 
after repeated applications to the authorities 
that his offer was accepted, and then only as 
an honorary post. He receives no return 
whatever for his good offices, except the hope | 
of benefiting these poor neglected people. 
The lady gives him twelve thalers a year, | 
which just covers his railway expenses to and 
fro, and at the house a little luncheon is pro- | 
vided for him, and that is all. Talking of| 
thalers twelve i in the half-year is considered | 
very good wages fora servant, the average pay | 
being eight or nine. Here, you see, we find | 
thalers again taking the place of our pounds | 
at home. But in spite of the small wages) 
the maid-servants here are often smarter| 
than their mistresses by far, just as with us, 
and the demand for higher wages is on the | 
increase. | 
The poor old folks at Pellonken were very | 
attentive, I thought, and certainly Brother | 
F. speaks wonderfully well. It seems of 
course to my Church of England feelings a| 
pity that he should be a layman, fulfilling all | 
the duties of a clergyman (except the ad-| 
ministration of the sac raments) without ordi- 
nation. I said this to him yesterday, and 
asked whether it had never entered his mind 
to desire it. He said that to be qualified for | 
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| ordination a man must have passed through 
a university, which he has not, but that 
doubtless their Moravian bishops would 


|grant it him exceptionally were he in cir- 


cumstances to render it really desirable. 

I remarked that he would surely be none 
the less useful for having had the anointing 
oil and hand of consecration on his head. 

He replied that there I was indeed right, 
but that ifhe might differ from me to a certain 
extent, he must say that were he an ordained 
minister he could not as now go freely 
hither and thither, visiting the poor and sick 
everywhere, and holding meetings in this place 
and that, for what would the clergy of the 
piace say? Were he ordained he might 
administer the sacraments, and from these 
the clergy derive fees that form the chief 
thus jealousies must 
necessarily arise, for which now there could 
be no cause. He held no meeting, he said, 
at any hour when any church was open, he 
went to no one who did not invite him, he 
was always ready to help when and where an 
opening occurred, ready to speak of Christ 
to such as would come to hear, not taking or 
enticing them from their own church and 
pastors, but only filling up the blanks and 
crevices, caring for those who longed for 
special care, holding meetings for those who 
might otherwise have attended no Sabbath 
service at all, or who at all events would have 
attended one less in the day—for there 


| is no evening service in the churches here. 


I asked how the clergy looked on the 


| matter. 


He said that outwardly all were friendly, 


‘and that many were so really, although not 


all. 

It certainly speaks well for the feeling of 
friendliness and brotherhood, that on the 
| occasion of the consecration of the Prayer 
Hall af the Dantzig pastors were on the 
platform, the chief one opening the service 
with an address, At Pellonken I found that 
Brother F. is styled “ Herr Pastor,” while 
his wife is the “ Frau Pastorin. His life has 
Been a curiously chequered one. On leaving 
school he was placed while still a young boy 
in a large chocolate factory, where he nearly 
lost his ‘life from suffocation in the machine- 
room, where his duty was to attend to the 
pounding up of the chocolate beans, together 
| with their proper admixture of sugar, vanilla, 
| and otherflav ourings. Thewhole business and 
work was so contrary to his taste, and his 
life at that time was so bitter to him, that as 
he was losing consciousness he hoped he 
was dying, and the thought was very soothing 
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and delicious to him. He lay thus for three | about the year 1200. It had already begun 
quarters of an hour, until some one coming in/to flourish as a place of importance in the 
to supply the mill with fresh beans, he was|year 1300, and in two or three centuries 
discovered, and taken up really for dead.|more had become a rich city of commerce, 
“od ar ag Hong = Pt and go by wealthy epee as Brother 
thumped him as he expressed it, vainly en-| F—— expresses it. The patrician class is, 
deavouring to restore circulation and anima- | however, now but poorly represented here. 
tion. When at length the first gleam of} The chief articles of commerce are corn and 
life and consciousness appeared he fancied | wood, largely exported from Poland by the 
himself entering heaven, and recognising the} Polish Jews. The corn—wheat and barley— 
doctor at his side, cried, ‘‘ Ah! doctor, I am|comes in sacks, on huge rafts, down the 
going ; you may have my heart !” Vistula, punted and floated by the rough 
After this he was apprenticed to a tanner’s | Fliessen or “ Flissacken,” whose brown serge 
firm, where his feet were nearly frozen off|coats, bound round the waist with a girdle 
m, where his feet ozen st with a girdle, 
with standing in the ice-cold water in winter | and short, loose trousers, and dark skin, re- 
time, and his hands poisoned with the lime | mind me of the hill:men about Simla and 
used in preparing the skins. Then he desired | the Himalayas. Some of them wear short 
to become a missionary, but became instead | coats of sheepskin, with the wool turned in. 
a porter at a railway station, of which he; They are very poor, and, like the Berga- 
was afterwards the station-master; and then | masque shepherds of North Italy, who come 
a ea < roenier ite quality a . a when the a os cointe 
our through Italy, and then he was sent to/from ‘the mountains, to herd the flocks o 
intinerate and teach in the wilds of the Liine-| the Engadine on the high Alps, they may be 
. . . . | . . . . . e 
a Haide ; and thus eis was _— ox /met in oe — pa from a port, 
e various experiences which were to fitand/as soon as the ice breaks up on the river. 
prepare him for his present post. But I shall | This is late or early in the spring, according 
tell you more of this anon. ; _ j|to the mildness or severity of the winter. 
This is a most delicious morning again.| There is sometimes so much ice that a 
Brother F has gone out on a round of/sudden thaw occasions dangerous and de- 
visits to the clergy to invite them to the forth- | Structive floods. The Flissacken live simply 
coming Mennonite missionary festival. Sister{enough. ‘Their food consists of black bread 
F—— has gone to market, and I have been|or potatoes and coffee, with a little coarse 
hag oe . a | _ p n¢ , witl little coarse 
ying in bed late to rest myself thoroughly,)} brandy or spirits—happy if they can get 
and am wondering now what treat is planned | that. Having delivered their cargo of corn, 
for after dinner ; for, as Brother F—— says,}and made over the rafts that bore it to be 
“nothing can be done without a plan.” _|broken up by the woodmerchant, they take 
— eRe ant, - aan casi — | ye i aang» a little in addition 
and rain and wind, and it 1s quite cold. The! by corn-shovelling, or else spend the whole 
dragon-headed waterspouts are running, and |in drinking, and then wander back on foot 
children are looking out of windows at the to their distant homes, or return more 
bubbles and plashings; their mothers are | quickly, huddled together like cattle, in rail- 
knitting and sewing ; and men are chopping | way vans especially allotted to them, to re- 
recat spree the are all 9 out | commence immediately another down-stream 
door work being stopped. I am glad I got/journey. These men are looked on as the 
a good walk this morning with Brother F——,!| poorest of . the poor—the scum of their 
who took me all round the town walls, between | race—the lazaretti of the place. We sawa 
moats and bastions. I should have liked| number of them yesterday among the corn- 
to see the latter when they were bristling } mounds on the banks of the Mottlau, a small 
with guns directed towards the French fleet, | stream that flows through the town into the 
a few monthsago. No one had much fear of Vistula, Here the corn is emptied from the 
the French venturing on an attack, but in|sacks, and lies in huge bright piles in the 
accordance with the prudert policy of the} open air, exposed to all the sun and wind 
Germans during the whole course of the war,/and rain of the heavens, while it is per- 
full precautions were taken to prevent evil) petually shovelled backwards and forwards 
ca ocean A rene threat __ _ by gangs of women and men and girls, super- 
carried out. e were about an hour and | intended by some Jew owner or factor 
three quarters in making the whole round of | Sister F—— calls this God’s granary— 
the quaint old city, which originally took a “* die Korn-Kammer Gottes,” where the birds 
rise from a little fishing hamlet somewhere! of the air may feed at their will. The heaps 
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of golden grain look glorious in the sun | over again, as I thought by mistake; and 
light. Mound follows mound, one by the side | how I whispered at last, in some perplexity, 
of the other, on both river banks, as far as | that it had alre ady been down our pew; and 
one can see. One such heap contains on | how it was whispered back to me that three 
an average about seventy or eighty hundred-|times in the year—at Easter, Whitsuntide, 
weight, and eight women are supposed to|and Christmas—it is the custom to present 
turn over two such heaps in the day, for|the bag three times, although on other Sun- 
which they get twenty groschen (two|days only once. People seem to put in 
shillings)—enormous wages when we con-jabout a pfenning, which is a very small 
sider those of household servants here.|“ mite” indeed, for its value is about one- 
They can, if they work hard and overtime, |third of a farthing. It is curious to notice 
even earn three shillings a day. They are| the little things that mark the remnants of 
always up at half-past three in the morning, | former Polish rule here. A_ ten-groschen 
and begin work at five, leaving off at six. A piece is still called a Polish gulden, and a 
sailcloth is then carefully spread over each|groschen means four pfennings, while a 
mound and pegged down, to avoid casualties | Prussian groschen of twelve pfennings is 
by wind or rain, and a watchman guards | spoken of asa “ Dittchen,” which I suppose 
them through the night. In the same way a| finds its derivation in Dewfsch—German. 
hols-capitain or “ wood captain” is appointed | 31s¢—I had a long discussion with brother 
to guard the wood that remains afloat waiting | F——, as we walked to-day, upon the pros 
to be purchased or carried away, and he pro- and cons. of church fees. He says that here 
vides men to watch it. }a church endowment may amount to perhaps 
A Polish Jew—a fine, tall, gentlemanly| 180 or 200 thalers, while the remainder of 
man, in the beard and long cassock-like coat} the clergyman’s salary—some thousand or 
of his nation, which is, however, now being| eleven hundred thalers more—is made up 
forbidden to the Polish-Prussian Jews as a/by marriage, christening, aud burial fees. 
garb which attaches them to old associa-| This he considers bad, and he says that the 
tions—stood, meerschaum in mouth, eyeing} poorer classes not only groan at it, but suffer 
his gang of workers as they shovelled dili-| much from it. He thinks that every inhabit- 
gently. We entered into conversation with} ant of a parish should pay a church rate 
him, and he explained that the more the corn | sufficient to support a minister; and although 
is shovelled the more it gains in weight. The} by the present system he is free, he would 
dust and chaff of course fly off in the wind, | willingly have it otherwise, and pay his own 
and if swollen with wet or damp naturally a} quota of three or four thalers yearly. The 
measure contains less than when it is dry ;| sittings in the churches appear to be farmed 
but how the whole can weigh more I do not} out, and the pew-openers get besides a 
yet perceive; I shall inquire more closely|groschen from every stranger whom they 
into this. We crossed the river by the rope | supply with one, either in a pew or ou a camp- 
bridge, a sort of broad, flat-bottomed boat or} stool; so that it is almost as bad as going 
raft, with a rope attached from bank to bank,| into a French Roman Catholic church and 
by pulling against which the raft floats across, | seeing the worshippers required to hand over 
and had chocolate and cakes in the garden|a sou to a woman with a money-box at 
of a large cafe. This is quite a necessary, her girdle the instant they sit down on 
episode in a promenade here. We hadja chair. At Hamburg the clergy still 
drunk coffee before we started, and were to| wear the quaint stiff ruff of the Middle Ages ; 
have tea on our return. Not being a thirsty | this, however, has been laid aside here. 
individual, it is so difficult for me to get up} I was taken to see young Doctor to-day, 
an appetite for all these numerous drinkings. | that I might learn from him something of the 
I tell Sister F—-— that there are too many history of Dantzig, he being, as Brother F. says, 
meals for me, and that the two that one gets}/a “Jearned man and antiquarian, who can 
in France suit me better. But she says the| answer all my difficult questions!” They 
food here is not so strong or strengthening} were not of a very deep nature on this occa- 
as our English diet, and that therefore it} sion, but I was glad to hear concisely just 
becomes necessary to eat often. There is| what I wished to know. Passing over what 
reason in that. he told me of the far-gone times, when the 
I have not told you yet how on Sunday, | hills towards the Vistula’s mouth were covered 
when we attended the services at the great| with thick forost, and the plains with vast 
Ober Pfarr-Kirche, or Marien Church, the|morasses, when the Phcenicians came hither 
offertory bag was handed to me over and!to fetch amber from the Baltic shores, and 
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Goths, Burgundians, Gepidi, ond Vandals | trade slackened and fell, and things looked | 
dwelt in the habitable lands of the neigh-| ill for Dantzig, until another political crisis | 
bourhood, I must tell you that historians, | brought the town under Prussian dominion, | 
writing of these days, mention a certain Gothi-| when for a time commerce seemed to regain || 
scanzia, which by some is supposed to be|its lost ground; but the glory was departed, || 
Dantzig. At all events, Dantzig is mentioned | “ Ichabod” was already written over its gates, || 
as early as the year 990, as being endangered | when Napoleon’s invasion of Prussia brought || 
by the wild Prussians dwelling east of the|}about a siege, and deluged the town with || 
Vistula. It was then, perhaps, nothing but | armies, prisoners, and fugitives. At one time || 
'| a little fishing village ; however, little more|21.000 Russians were confined within the 
| seems to be known of it until the latter half | walls, and between providing for them and | 

of the twelfth century, when the oldest known | the enormous demands of the French com- | 
| schloss or burg in Dantzig was founded, in|manders, a terrible famine set in, and the 


























































order to resist the incursions of the Danes, | Dantzigers suffered every horror consequent 
and also the encroachments of the German/on war. This was in 1813. How different 
order, which had been summoned to evan-|is the aspect of affairs to-day, when I find 
|| gelize and civilize the barbarian Prussians. At| French prisoners working at the bastions 
first the Stadthalter and his retainers formed | their grandfathers then laid low, and com- 
|| the whole population of the burg, Dantzig ;|plaining of the hard fare which then the 
but by degrees others settled round about the |inhabitants themselves would have been 


| 
| 
|| great castle, and in the thirteenth century a/ thankful for! 
| 
| 





town had already formed, which, as you know,} As the present century rolled by, the quaint 
continued to increase and flourish until it/old town was forced to regard as more and 
had attained considerable importance, both | more certain the fact that its importance as a 
|| for commerce and wealth, in spite of fires,|commercial port had waned. The trade it 
|| pestilence, and hard winters, when sledges | still commanded continues to dwindle ; rail- 
plied over the ice between Dantzig and Den- ways have diverted the course of communi- | 
mark. At the time of the Reformation, which | cation, and new lines threaten to carry off 
played an important 7é/e in the little free/what remains. The spur given to ship- || 
|| state, it suffered much from disputes and diffe-| building by the late war, which has raised a 
|| rences between the people and their Polish | desire in the breast of the Germans to possess _| 
rulers. In the sixteenth century the Gothic|a worthy fleet, may possibly do something to | 
style of the buildings began already to show| enliven Dantzig, but how far remains to be | 
| 

| 





the influence of the connection with Italy| proved. 
brought about by commerce and trade, and} As we left Doctor ’s, Brother F. pointed 
soon renaissance decoration carried all before | out to me the roof of an old monastery church, || 
|| it. The Dantzig merchants, not being bridled|a portion of which, marked by a red cross, || 
|| and fettered by the sumptuary laws which’ dates, he said, as far back as the Reformation, | 
later held the wealthy Venetians in check, | when, several maidens having been missed in || 
and forced them to use simple black-draped | the town, the monastery was searched, and || 
'| gondolas except in times of state and festivity, | the practices of the wicked old monks were || 
'| rode in gold coaches, drawn by three horses, | brought so far to light that they in theiralarm || 
and covered every niche and corner of their}and fright climbed to the church roof, and || 
spacious abodes with rich painting and sculp- | dashing headlong down, were killed on the || 
ture. There are houses still to be seen of| | Spot. The place on the roof from which they | 
|| which the sculptured facades were wrought | are said to have fallen and met their end ‘ted 
|} in Italian studios, and brought to the far! been left just as it was at the time, and looks 
'| northern ports by ship at great expense. A|old and moss-grown and discoloured. The || 
Dantzig merchant-prince of those days was| Doctor's old father is the Mennonite pastor || 
what a few years ago we understood at home| of Dantzig. The chapel is close to his house, |\ 
by an “Indian nabob.” In 1773 the highest |a quiet little low-roofed, black-tiled building, || 
point of flourishing success and luxurious| without tower, or steeple, or cross, or belfry, || 
nving was reached; then followed times of/that I could discover ; a great contrast to the || 
alternate reverses and prosperity. The divi- | other churches, which are all over spires and | 
sion of Poland left the: little free state a free | pinnacles, with an iron cross on every point | 
State still, but so hemmed in by Prussia, | and gable, till the whole roof seems to bristle | 
| which surrounded it even to the very mouth| with them. The churches seem all to have | 
| 




















|| of the Vistula, levying heavy toll for all that|retained their ancient alms-boxes, which are | 
| passed the narrow boundary, that necessarily ' immense trunks or coffers, enormously strong, | 
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with huge locks and clasps and hinges. Ij to me as if the Gulf Stream had to bear upon 
wonder did the Dantzig wealth ever fill them! | its shoulders all the causes and effects that 
It is possible, for there was wealth in abun-| cannot be otherwise accounted for ! 
dance, and the many rich old foundation; To-morrow I am to go to the fish market 
charities still existing in the town tell of| with Sister F. A market always interests me. 
liberal care for the poor. I have been with} There is so much life and character to be 
Brother F. to one of the almshouses, to see jseen. I used to be so amused at Berlin to 
an old rheumatic woman, an octogenarian, | hear the women,asI roamed through the stalls, 
who has been bedridden now for nine years, | calling after me, “ Was suchen sie denn, ma- 
but who still possesses all her faculties. By | dame?—Gurken, Fischelli, Harenge?” “What 
paying down roo thalers, about £414, an old}do you seek then, madame ?—gherkins, fish, 
or feeble person may have a room, a little | herrings?” ag if I were anxiously comparing 
kitchen, firing and light, with an allowance of | the merits of their wares, and only required a 
a thaler a week, till her death. If a larger| little extra persuasion to help me to make up 
sum is paid down, she gets a better dwelling | my mind. 
and larger allowance, according tothe amount.} Yesterday, not to let it be a lost day, as 
Till she became bedridden, this poor old} Brother F. said, we went, as soon as the rain 
creature was the faithful nurse, and attendant | cleared off, by train to Zoppot, a pretty bath- 
to a large family of children, and her greatest | ing-place on the coast. The little red-roofed, 
pleasure seems now to consist in a visit from} whitewashed cottages, which form the homes 
them. of the Dantzigers and their families in the 
[called this morning on the Englishchaplain, | season from June to September, are dotted 
Mr. L., who lives in a nice large cheerful | picturesquely down between a background of 
house, on the banks of the Mettlau. Both} wood and a foreground of sea. I never saw 
he and his wife received me most kindly | shore and forest embrace each other so closely 
and pleasantly, and expressed a hope to see anywhere else. Birch and pine and beech 
more of me. ‘They have lived here a great | trees stretch down almost to the margin, 
many years, and Mrs. L.. showed me a won-| where the waves, driven by the winds, run 
derful old avmoire, an ancient piece of furni-;up at times the slightly shelving sands. 
ture, so weighty that it takes six men to lift} Everything here is far backwarder than you 
the upper cornice alone. The wood is about|/can imagine, but these woods must be 
half a foot thick, and the sides and doors and| charming in summer when in full leaf—the 
base are all held together merely by their own | undergrowth, a tangle of bilberry bush, wild 
weight, like the stones of an Egyptian temple! | strawberry plants, forest lily, as they call the 
They fit into grooves, without a nail or a/lily of the valley, delicate anemone, and 
peg, or any joining. pretty wood-sorrel. Backward as things are, 
June 1st.—This afternoon Sister F. and I' I yet managed to gather a handful of those 
went to Fahrwasser again. She thinks the/ blossoms, together with pink, white, and 
sea air is good and strengthening for me. | primrose-coloured nettles, the pretty: lilac 
The sands were very pleasant and nice to! willow-herb, golden buttercup, blue dog-violet, 
walk on, for the storm of yesterday had played| and_ purple heart’s-ease, and mixing with 
the part of tide, and driven the waters high | them a magenta-hued vetch, and a few bright 
up over the beach, which is otherwise soft/cowslips, some quake-grass, and a spray of 
and loose. The waves were still crested,| crimson beech leaves, I made quite a little 
although no longer high, and the water looked | posy to bring home. 
emerald green instead of its usual deep blue. Is it not odd that even here the evil custom 
We wandered to the end of the breakwater, | of servants’ registry offices has found a foot- 
and ascended the lighthouse, where there is|ing? I read the word “ Gesinde” over a door, 
a revolving lantern, the light within being|and Sister F. told me that it meant that. 
increased fortyfold by means of a surrounding | However, when they were looking for their 
magnifying glass. The man in charge said} present maid, Renate, they preferred to ad- 
that yesterday we could not have come along} vertise, and received very quickly thirty 
the breakwater, for the waves dashed quite|answers. The market is a different one 
over it. The storm seems to have been very | with us; one answer to thirty advertisements 
violent out to sea. I wonder whether it was} would be more the state of things at home, I 
an amber-dredging wind? Doctor —— says) tell Sister F. Renate is a good girl, cooks 
it is the Gulf Stream which has to do with the | nicely, looks always neat and pleasant, does 
almost total absence of tide here. It seems} her work well, and gives over her wages to 
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them. peer =n 
The flags are flying inthe town. Prussian 


from the windows of houses, which are decked 
with wreaths of flowers, for yesterday a whole 
battalion of the 5th arrived from Metz, and 
this morning another detachment. They are 
scattered all about the town, looking very 
happy and contented. Here one often sees 
a soldier at work in or about the houses, for 
people are glad to employ them in their free 
time. They do their work well, and are 
better behaved than others. I have been 


a train from the central station. There was 


Sister F—— to take care of till she wants 
clothes, when she gets her to help her choose 


eagles, and gay banners and streamers float 


much interested in watching the departure of | to their homes for more. 


to finish it! How strangely things come to 
pass in the world ! 

june 2.—I1 have been to market with 
Sister F.—to the fish market, held on the 
Lange Briicke, by the Mauttle, where fresh 
haddocks, and live eels, and smoked plaice, 
and salted herrings play a principal 7é/, 
and into the boats drawn up alongside, filled 
with cheeses of all sorts, strong-flavoured and 
new, and butter fresh from the farms along 
the coast. The men come with these, and 
casting anchor, remain two, three, or four 
weeks, till they have sold ali their cargo, 
| eating and sleeping meanwhile on board their 
|roomy flat-bottomed crafts, and then return 
There were large 
| flat cheeses that tasted very much like Dutch 





such a mixture of passengers! A bevy of | cheese, and little golden coloured ones, tinted 
Flissacken on their way back to Poland, look-| with saffron, and tiny white ones, which I 
ing quite tidy for them, in their long sheepskin | took for cream cheese, but which have a very 
coats and tall hats, yet so much the contrary | strong, sharp flavour, and are eaten spread on 
of tidy, in point of fact, that they were put| bread and butter. 

all together as usual into an empty fourth-class| Having completed her bargains with fish- 
compartment, without bench or stool, whilea| women and boatmen, Sister F, next made 
set of French prisoners just released were|her way to the vegetable market, where I 
placed in a third-class. It was pleasant to|saw very odd and strange vegetables. There 
see them shake hands, and take a friendly} were great knobbey white roots, which Sister 












leave of the German sergeant in charge of 
them. A young comrade, whose order of 
release had not yet come, made a feint of 
climbing into the carriage after them, and also 
offered his hand to the officer, who, however, 
as good-humouredly drew him back, and the 


to quarters. 


Prussian Hussar attracted my attention, as 
the six-foot upright figure, with spurs and 
sword clanking on the platform, marched 
proudly up and down, mounting into a first- 
class well-cushioned carriage, only just as the 
last bell rang. A bevy of female faces with- 
drew from the windows of a compartment 
further forward, where a couple of young 
soldiers of the line seemed to have been 
making their adieu. The whistle sounded, 
and the mixed company of travellers was 
off. How would each find all in the far-off! 
homes ? 

In driving from the railway towards 
Zoppot, one sees to the left a mass of red- 
trousered figures covering a hillock, like ants 
on a nest. These are French prisoners of 
war, working at the completion of the 
fortifications which the French began when 
Dantzig was under their rule. The Prus- 
sians forced them then to leave the work 
unfinished, and now the Prussians force them 


| 








| F. told me were celery roots. 
i claimed I, “ we eat the stalks.” 
| She said that they have no stalks. 

| Then,” said I, “we develop them, and 
| you don’t.” 

On another stall I fancied I saw some horse- 


“Why,” ex- 


two marched off amicably side by side back | radish, but it was the roots of parsley, The 
In another third-class compart-/ leaves being poor little flat, uncurled, half- 
ment was a family apparently emigrating, | grown things, the roots are large and coarse- 
with children, bag, and baggage ; and then a} looking ; they are used in soups. 


I next 
stopped to examine a basket filled with what 
I touk to be bouquet cuttings, and refuse 
tops of radishes, ends of parsley, bits of 
celery heads, anemone leaves, and so forth, 
but this I was told was no refuse, but a much- 
used table vegetable. It is all boiled 
together, and chopped up like spinach, with 
a little salt and butter. 

Foreigners certainly know better than we 
how to use up everything and waste nothing. 
There were baskets of potato parings for sale, 
for pigs and poultry, and piles of salt from 
the herring barrels, to be bought cheap for 
the cows. “It makes them thirsty, and they 
give mere milk,” explained a good-humoured 
countrywoman. 

The Lange Markt is devoted to flowers. 
Here we found them in plenty, garlands, yards 
in length, to be used on all possible occasions, 
birthdays, weddings, and funerals, to be 
wound about pictures, or doors, or grave- 
stones ; there were wreaths of everlastings of 
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LOCH 
every hue, and delicate bouquets of lilies of 
the valley, and bright ones of tulips and 
wallflowers and jonquils. We got a very good 
bunch for six pfennings. It is curious that 
flowers should be so abundant while vege- 
tables are so rare. Perhaps the light sandy 
soil suits the flowers. As we wandered on, 
I looking about me, and Sister F. doing the 
chaffering, she presently bade me guess what 
is her weekly allowance for housekeeping, 
for herself, husband, and the little maid. I 
had no idea, and truly I should never have 
guessed that three and a half thalers could 
cover the whole! Ten and sixpence a week 
for three persons—what would our middle- 
class families do with that sum at home! and 
yet here there is always a comfortable meal, 
with a little to spare for an unexpected guest. 
True, in England some of the meals might at 
first not be greatly relished, but what will not 
habit and custom do? Asoupmadeof potatoes 
and water, with a little butter and salt, a 
dish of smoked flounders, eaten cold, and 
served as they come from the market, 
potato salad, with a raw salt herring as a 
relish, and that perhaps the whole repast. 
Another day possibly bread suppé, or broth 
composed of black bread and water, rubbed 
through a sieve, with a small amount of 
butter, and seasoned with a little salt, a small 
piece of fresh bouilli, ahd a large dish of 
potatoes boiled to a mash in the same vessel. 
On Sundays a piece of hot roast meat, with 
perhaps a pancake and stewed apples ; this is 
the fare of the middle class among our 
foreign brethren. Coffee and bread for 
breakfast, and coffee again at three or four 
o’clock, perhaps with a piece of sweet cake 
or other trifle. In the evening either a sim- 
ple supper, or tea with slices of ham or 
sausage. 

Brother F. is greatly troubled about meas 


ACHRAY. 
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regards this matter of the fare, although Sister 
F. makes it better than usual on my account. 
He says that unless a blessing rests upon it, 
such as was vouchsafed to Daniel and his 
three friends with their diet of pulse, it will 
go ill withme! When we goto stay amongst 
the Mennonites next week, I am to be 
fattened upon cream and new milk and other 
country delicacies. 

I have had quite a “ Freiheits Kampf,” 
a fight for my freedom with the two dear 
old friends, who cannot at all understand the 
independence of a young English lady, 
They would bind me hand and feet, as it 
seems to my usually unfettered self. I must 
not walk alone for fear of drunken, disorderly 
men, “ daggers and robbers,” according to the 
good Sister F., who cannot forget that I used 


' to be her “child” and pupil ; and Brother F., 


who has never been to England, or had todo 
with English, is so impressed with the idea of 
London’s greatness and wealth and magnifi- 
cence, and the style in which an English 
lady located there must of necessity live, 
that he scarcely allows me to breathe without 
assistance, and supposes everything to be 
beneath my attention, and unworthy of my 
regard, that Dantzig, and especially he himself, 
can offer. I have made a grave stand to-day 
for liberty and licence, as I say, and he sighs 
and smiles, and murmurs that “ man lives and 
learns ;” and beginsto preface each suggestion 
and plan, with the announcement that he 
will not on any account “ fetter my free will, 
but that if it should so please me, we might 
make such and such an excursion this 
afternoon.” 

How could it not please me to enter into 
these little plots and devices, invented with 
such kind-heartedness for my sole and 
especial delight! It would be ungrateful 
indeed. 


LOCH ACHRAY. 


In the azure gleaming— 

Dancing, sparkling, beaming 
Like an eye of blue! 

’Tis not strange they love thee— 

Though so stern above thee 
Towers grey Benvue ;— 


Towers in grandeur solemn, 
Like the guardian column 
Of a nation’s rest ; 


Like a martial warder— 
Mountains ranked in order 
Thronging round his crest. 


But with morn I'd linger 

Where the wind’s light finger, 
Rippling, loves to play ; 

Where the rich banks meet thee, 

Where the swayed boughs greet thee, 


Lovely Loch Achray ! 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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THE SIGNAL-GUN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE EBONY ROOM.” 








“ Oh! ye who live ’mid fruit and flowers, the peace- | and even more sober-minded England. But, 
ful safe, and free ; a keeping of that night which I have ever 

Y reid 8 a prayer for those who dare the perils of| +++ acced could never bear any other inter- 

| pretation than a harmless recreation, causing 

On Saturday evening, the 31st of October, | many a merry laugh from the dining-room to 
in the year 18—, a large family party were | the servants’ hall, while the most serious 
assembled round the fire, i in the oaken-wain- | injuries experienced upon such occasions 
scoted dining-hall belonging to an old, ir-| were a few faces scorched and slightly burnt 
regularly built house, situated on the south- | fingers, caused by restoring some fly-away 
eastern coast of Ireland. The house had evi- lover to his disconsolate sweetheart, repre- 
dently been well secured from the dangers con- | sented, as everybody may recollect, by nuts 
sequent on seaside storms, and being the | placed on the hot bars of a grate, where they 
residence all the year round of its owners, | are eagerly watched by young and old folk, 
was possessed of the usual comforts of a per- | as if they really decided the destinies of the 
manent home. It stood in the centre of its | separate couples whom they were supposed to 
few acres ; the gardens and greenhouse were | represent; all forgetting that the seeming con- 
always gay with flowers ; and owing to con- | stancy depended on the nuts being solid, not 
stant care and perseverance, many trees had | b] ind, and in consequenge light and fly-away. 


grown large enough for shelter and shade ;} One Hallow Eve is especially impressed 
and the evergreens grew to perfection, and | |on my memory. It had commenced early in 
were ever bright around. the “old oak hall” for the purpose of 


This seaside home presented a very dif-| giving the children of the party an oppor- 
ferent aspect, and formed a strong contrast | tunity of enjoying their share of the fun, and 
to the numerous lodges scattered in every also of hearing their grandmother tell her 
direction far and near ; their being only in- story of the troop- ship (which had been lost 
habited during the summer months, and | in Fatal Bay during her own childhood), and 
rarely occupied twice by the same people, | which had made such a lasting impression in 
might easily be inferred from the neglect of} both heart and mind that she never could 
the few plants that lived (in spite of tramp- | | hear the voice of the wind getting loud with- 
ling) in some of their small gardens. | out begging of all around her “to pray for 

The windows of this comfortable house | those at sea 
looked directly on the bay—called by the | For some hours merriment of various 
fishermen of the place “Fatal Bay.” This was} kinds continued without interruption; and 
not its real name, but, alas! too true a one,;the noise inside the bright, well-closed hall 
judging by the long list of vessels wrecked, | prevented any of the party, young or old, 
with hundreds of lives reported to have been | taking heed of the gale that was rising out- 
lost amidst its waters ; therefore, when a ship |side. At last we were all desired to break 
appeared in this bay, it was at once called a/up and retire to our rooms before “ All 
doomed one by the fishermen who lived | Saints’ Day,” and Sunday morning began. 
around the coast. | When the last good night had been said, and 

A few of my readers may remember the our separate doors shut, it was then I first 
31st of October as being the vigil or eve of| heard, and listened with feelings of the deep- 
the festival of “All Saints’ Day,” but the}est awe to the fearful tempest that was 
greater number will be likely only to recollect | raging in its full force outside. I well knew 
it as “ Hallow Eve,” a night for fun and | there could be no chance of any vessel es- 
frolic of every kind, | caping from immediate wrecking, should any 

If everybody, possibly, would not pro-| unfortunately be near the entrance of the ba y 
nounce it wicked in thought, or act, to|this night, owing to the point the wind then 
seek in any form, after enchantment, to fore- | | blew from, south-east, being right “on shdre, 
cast fortune, or to try their fate in the least |and a destruc tive one for “ Fatal Bay.” 
degree, yet they would consider it a silly} By midnight a regular hurricane was blow- 
waste of time ; and it is quite possible some |ing over the bay, and its constant roar, 
of the mystic ceremonies of “ Hallow e’en” | mingled with the fury of the rolling waves 
may have been carried to the very borders of | on shore ; every other voice must have been 
superstition in parts of Ireland, Scotland, ,| swallowed up in the greater and prevailing 
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One. It has frequently been remarked, that 
after a storm has given as it were its most ter- 
rific roar, there comes a pause,—almost death- 
like stillness,but only for the wind to rise again | sink. 

before it finally dies away in soft wailing| However, as time wore on, no very great 
notes, resembling the tones coming from an| change took place, nor did the hulk appear 
Eolian harp; so unlike is this sound to any | to get lower in the water, although it. rocked 
other of earth’s that the swell of an A£olian| violently from side to side when the breakers 
harp has been called “the voice of a spirit.” | rushed over its broken decks. 

In these lulls, however, came another} Many an eye was. directed early that 
sound, and one of the saddest of earth’s|morning on the heart-rending sight ; some 
voices, one that no length of time permits of| fell upon their, knees and prayed; others, 
any who has once heard it forgetting, the un-| whose faith was weaker, turned away, sick- 
mistakable ‘‘signal-gun” coming from aj ened by the scene of horror and misery they 
ship in distress, ;could in no way help. Every window 

Several times during that night I looked! whence a view of the bay could be obtained 
out, and as my window directly faced the| was filled with old and young; some ac- 
bay, I could but for the intense darkness|customed, and others unaccustomed to sea 
have had a full view of the troubled scene. | perils, and all equally appalled by the present 
Once I caught a glimpse of a blaze coming | terrible reality before their eyes. 
from a fire that had been lighted on the| In their anxiety to assist, a few youths 
beach, and I saw figures moving around it.| (sons of fishermen) were almost wild with 
For hours the storm continued unabated] excitement to get off a boat to the rescue; 
through that starless, moonless night, the} but witha rough exclamation, an old weather- 
occasional lull allowing of another and| beaten fisherman cut short their plan by 
another signal-gun being distinctly heard. _| declaring the impossibility of doing such a 

In the village near, most, if in their beds| thing: no boat, he said, could go the length 
at all that night, lay awake, listening, and no/| of an oar over such a surf, with wind and 
doubt sending up prayers for all in distress/ tide right in their teeth, as he expressed it ; 
—especially for any ships or crews likely to| and with the authority of experience he went 
be driven near that rock-bound shore during|on to say, “ What ever use would it be to 
such a terrific storm, * | fling away our lives in a useless effort, trying 

And during the same dread hours of that} to save those that are all but gone now? I 
night many a hope and prayer ascended | never saw such a crew. Not a sign nor a 
from a tossing ship in Fatal Bay, craving help | signal that we make do they seem to under- 
from One that no storm could conceal their| stand. They gape on, looking like a set of 
perilous state from, although the blue-lights| fools stuck on their wrecking ship, not 
sent up into the vault of heaven by trembling| making any attempt to save, or even give 
hands at the same hour of terror, in the ex-| their lives a chance by lowering a boat and 
pectation of their arresting some human eye,| trying to reach the shore: for though we 
and so gaining aid, had proved in vain. | dare not,” continued the old man, “put off 

The thickness of the night, with its blind-| a boat from shore, it is just possible for 
ing rain and storm, explains why no eye had/|them to come from the wreck to the beach, 
seen those signals ; and even if they had been| the very wind and tide would carry them in 
seen, who, under such circumstances, could} without the use of an oar; but all signals 
have given any assistance? When the day|we seamen make to give them this idea have 
dawned, tracts of white foam were lying} failed to do so, and soon the poor wretches 
like snow flakes on the water, following} won't have a stick left to stand on.” 
the great rolling waves until they broke with} Even the steady boats belonging to the 
a.crash upon the shore. As light gradually| coastguard dared not put out to sea this 
increased, it revealed the sad sight of a dis-| morning, and “life-boat” theré was none 
masted ship rolling helplessly amidst the|in those days belonging to Fatal Bay, al- 
waves, having drifted to within a mile of the | though at the present time it is provided with 
shore on a fatal flat strand. At this distance} one that no gale conquers. ; 
it was impossible, even with the best of tele-| To watch that dark wreck rocking help- 
scopes, clearly to discern the state or the/lessly on the billows was all that any one did 
movements of her crew, for the storm and| for hours ; the awful sight, without any human 
spray were still strong and blinding. Sud-| power likely to relieve it, filling the boldest 
denly the vessel ceased to move any nearer. i hearts with horror. 


Many were the conjectures as to the cause» 
the most dreadful being that she was filling 
with water, and therefore must immediately 
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When the usual hour came for divine 
service, no one thought of stirring from the 
shore, when in every roll the vessel gave it 
was thought to be her last. Again and again 
she disappeared from our view—the waves 
rising up in front of her to such a height 
each time, that none expected she could be 
seen again. 

An old pilot, on the verge of eighty years, 
who had witnessed many a wreck in that 
hopeless bay, was assisted by his sons out on 
the shingles to look at the scene. “ The 
Lord have mercy!” was his exclamation ; 
“ and while there’s life there’s hope, and God 
is the Almighty; but no human hand can 
save that crew. Within sight, ay, hearing 
of us all, there they must perish : God help 
us!” 

Whilst the old oracle was giving this sad 
judgment, a short but strongly made man, 
who had been since the dawn of day upon 
the beach, and one of the foremost in sig- 
nalling to the crew, sometimes attempting to 
face the angry waters, but as often being 
compelled to retire, suddenly turned his 
back upon all—wreck, crew, and foaming 
billows, and bounded up the cliff with a 
determined step. On, on he ran in silence, no 
one having an idea of what he meant to do. 
But in an incredibly short time (to those who 


knew the distance from the shore to his cot- | 


tage) he returned, riding on a small grey horse, 
and on, rapidly passing through the crowd, 
which opened to allow of his so doing; he 
waved his hand as if he meant them to wish 
him success ; but the people not having the 
least idea of what his intention could possibly 
be, only stared at him in amazement—for 
there was no time to question him ; however, 


he appeared quite to have decided on his| 


course, and did not hesitate. 

For one moment he drew up at the foot of 
a bursting wave, first to fling away the few 
remaining fetters in the shape of clothes still 
about him, and then amid shrieks, cheers, and 
a variety of exclamations, the noble horse, 
with its still nobler rider, plunged into the 
foaming sea. A few seconds, and they were 
both hidden from the breathless spectators, 
then the horse and its rider rose, rose on the 
crested waves, and again disappeared. 

Thus they continued alternately rising and 
falling, appearing and disappearing, whilst 
they made their slow progress against wind 
and tide towards the ill-fated ship. Was it 
possible for the man or horse to survive such 
perils? could they live with mountains of 
waves thus rolling over them? Many prayers 
went up for their success; many a “thank 


God” was shouted loud and echoed again 
and again by the multitude, when the brave 
man, seated on his willing horse, once more 
gladdened their eyes by appearing over what 
all feared might overwhelm them. 

Suspense had well-nigh reached its climax 
as the horse neared the vessel, but his master 
kept his aim steadily before him, never losing 
his balance nor his presence of mind ; for 
when the wrecking ship rolled nearly on its 
side, thereby endangering both their lives, he 
took advantage of this new peril, and with a 
spring caught a piece of rope that was hang- 
ing from the side of the deck, and by its help 
he succeeded in swinging himself in safety on 
the hulk, amidst a miserable, helpless, half- 
paralyzed crew. The noble horse, left free, 
and now guided by its own instinct, turned 
its head towards the shore, and assisted by 
wind and tide, swam quickly back, arriving 
safely on the beach, where it was loudly 
cheered by hundreds of people. 
| Meantime where was its master, and how 
| was he engaged? his perils not yet over, his 
| work not yet finished ? He found a crew of 
| fifteen in number, some ill, some in despair, 
| all of them exhausted ; not a word of English 
could they speak, captain,and crew being 
French. However, our hero who had in such 
a wonderful way come to their aid, was not in 
the least degree daunted by this new difficulty, 
for he very soon succeéded by signs in making 
them understand what it was that he required 
them to do, namely, to assist him in lowering 
their large boat, which being effected, he 
kept it secured by a rope to the wreck until, 
through countless troubles, he contrived to 
place in it, one by one, the entire set of 
wretched sailors. 

When wave after wave raised the boat ona 
| line with the deck, the brave rescuer succeed- 

ed in getting in a man; and lastly, stepping 

|in himself, and cutting the rope to free the 
boat, he took an oar, and with new vigour 
began the remainder of his great work. The 
captain, though a fine old sailor, was incapa- 
citated from giving any help, therefore the 
scene became the more imposing, we may 
add unparalleled, if worked into a picture 
sketch. It was truly grand to see that one 
man, after all he had endured, struggling 
with the angty breakers, pushing in the boat 
with an energy that only the most dauntless 
courage could have given him; that boat 
looking like a speck in the bay, but freighted 
with its living cargo. 

Not a word was spoken, no order given ; 
the helpless crew lay passive, with life and 

eath at stake, plunging through mountains 
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of waves, solely steered by Jack Brian, in|cases were carried out to sea, owing to the 
mute courage: his hope of success never} then fast-retreating tide, and so lost for ever. 
quite failed him, but he was not blind to the| Za Marie had been laden at Bordeaux, but 
many perils by which he was surrounded. | having been driven quite out of her course by 
The wind was abating by degrees, but con- | the late violent gale, the captain had no idea 
tinued to blow on shore, and so helped on| where they were on the night that they un- 
their progress towards it. The tide was on| fortunately entered Fatal Bay. 
the very point of turning when the boat} Immediately after their safety had been 
touched the beach, where all were soon safely | made known through the village several doors 
landed. The daring deed was done, the! were opened for their benefit, and very soon 
perishing crew safe. “A real miracle,” called | shelter, food, and care were equally bestowed 
out some. ‘Thanks be to the great God,” | upon them all. 
was also expressed and echoed and re-echoed| Through the medium of a gentleman in the 
along the sandy beach from the assembled | neighbourhood, who spoke French well, the 
crowd, | captain explained why his ship had become 
The capriciousness of popular favour is| unmanageable. The masts had fallen ; this, 
proverbial; some even amongst that crowd; combined with the storm and darkness of 
were heard muttering, after the brave deed | the night, left him no alternative but to allow 
was done, that any one might have known, if} her to drift her own course, even were that to 
they had just remembered, that such was the | destruction. 
only way to save the crew. Others chimed| By noon the day had cleared, the sun was 
in with their envious words that “ true enough, | shining brightly, scarcely a breeze of air was 
Jack Brian was just the lad to keep on the | blowing, and not a ripple to be seen on the 
look-out for some luck.” | waters. The wind had indeed quite sunk 
A miserably-clad old woman, and a near | away, “the pavilion of clouds unfurled,” and 
neighbour of Jack’s, cried out, “Don’t I know/ the sun, “like a spirit triumphant o’er death, 
well what Jack Brian is always looking out/ smiled out on a beautiful world.” 
for? No later than last night, Halloween! The congregation might now be seen quick- 
an’ all, he was off with his lantern to the cliff| ly ascending the steep path that led from 
point, and as he passed me said, ‘ Unless this| the beach to the church on top of the cliff. 
storm falls with next tide we must have bad! Divine service was late this day, as during the 
work before morning ; but ’tis an ill wind that | very exciting scene of the previous night and 
blows nobody good.’ ” | morning every eye appeared as if riveted to 
But away, all ye bad spirits and envious|the bay; and there, spell-bound, even the 
hearts, for this brave man not merely thought | clergyman yielded to the fascination, until at 
of this wonderful plan for saving a fast wreck- | last they found the lives had been saved. 
ing crew, but he executed it at the risk of his | The church had evidently been built, or at 
own life: One almost blushes to have to re-/ least enlarged, at various times. The belfry 
cord these words of the old crone, too true,| was placed on that point of the building that 
alas! to human nature. Random words| looked the most ancient; and an iron chain 
spoken by Jack to the winds as he stood on | by which its little old-fashioned bells were 
the cliff near his own door, looking out on the/ rung had worn a mark on the stone, plainly 
furious scene beneath on that eventful “ Hal-| indicating that their chimes must have been 
low Eve :” these words were all exaggerated, | heard over the neighbouring hamlets for many 
some distorted ; whilst his perilled life, noble | a year. 
deeds, rescue of fifteen immortal souls from | ‘It was affecting to read the words on most 
sudden death—these great acts were yet in- of the tombstones in this closely filled ceme- 
sufficient to silence envy and its train of|tery surrounding the church, telling the sad 
earthly satellites. story over and over of shipwreck: no device 
In spite of daily experience to the contrary, | more frequent there than the anchor and 
we wonder how any feeling but that of charity| cable. But much as we felt disposed to 
could gain an entrance into the hearts of the | linger on, and draw lessons from the rustic 
hundreds who were standing around the drip-| and often uncouth rhymes, each claiming the 
ping men, as they lay scarcely breathing on | tribute of a tear or prayer, yet we did not; 
the sands. In about an hour after the crew| service was already too late. 
had left the wreck, Za Marie went to pieces,| When the prayers were over, the old rector 
her cargo, consisting of cases of wine and |sat down, his place in the pulpit on that day 
oranges, being dashed on the rocks, and some] being filled by a very gifted man and friend 
along the strand ; but the greater number of | of the rector’s who was staying at the rectory. 
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Whether he had intended preaching on that 
Sunday I cannot tell, but this I do know, 
that he certainly was not the kind of clergy- 
man to lose such an opportunity of drawing 
a lesson from the scene in the bay of which 
he had been a spectator since the dawn of 


but he did so for a purpose, and thus to draw 
a striking comparison between the perils at- 
tending that wrecking ship and those that 
beset the course of an aimless, helpless 
sinner, when cast on the waves of this trouble- 
some world. He then was quite as unable to 
























get safely into port unassisted as was that log 
of a hulk now lying on the sands, There was 
always something very touching in the cir- 
the year was so far advanced. All summer|cumstances of any shipwreck; most would 
visitors having gone, therefore, none but the | admit that, distinct from the fact of the mari- 
winter residents remained ; but on this occa-|ners being lost or cast away; and in the 
sion it was crowded, and every seat in front} present case the ordinary sadness of such an 
of the altar and down the aisle was filled with | event was enhanced by the fact of these mari- 
seamen ; also the coastguard men, all brought | ners being strangers in a foreign land to them, 
in early that day to the village from various | 


that All Saints’ morning. 
It was unusual to see such a number of 
people assembled in this seaside church when 





)and far from home. Many pass through terrors 
directions on hearing the report of a ship in| of mind and dangers to their souls’ safety 
distress being actually in Fatal Bay. ;equal to the sailors’ amid the perils of the 

With a calm manner and clear voice the | sea, the poor restless, tossed spirit often being 
clergyman read the text from Psa. cvii. 43,— | well-nigh lost in the deep waters of affliction, 
“ Whoso is wise will ponder these things, and | and with many kindred spirits feeling at their 
they shall understand the loving-kindness of | wits’ end to know what to do, “Then they 
the Lord.” |cry unto the Lord in their trouble,” and He 

He commenced by saying he had selected | quickly turns their storm into a calm, causing 
that verse from thinking it especially suited | their trials to end in gladness and praise. 
to the scene that he, in common with all} Many a sailor, who expected every moment 
present, had witnessed only a few hours pre- | to find the crystal wave was his winding-sheet, 
viously. The text was a winding up of a | and the heaving billow would then be his only 
psa'm that told of God’s providential care of} monument, has been known even then to ex- 
men in general, but particularly during their | perience a greater feeling of security and trust 
distresses ; a succour to all sufferers in the} in “our Father” than the careless Christian 
various calamities of life, His ear being ever} on shore ; for seamen who are guided by the 































open to prayer. | 

But among the many perils named in this | 
psalm, for each of which God is separately | 
praised for His goodness to the children of | 
men, the psalmist specially calls upon those | 
to give glory to God who have been delivered | 
from dangers at sea. All who transact busi- 
ness in the great waters, and see His wonders 
in the deep, are often when ready to sink| 
heard to exclaim, ‘* Lead me to the rock that | 
is higher than 1!” It was an ascertained fact 
that even the heathen mariners in a storm 
turned every man to his god; but Christians, 
who have “the Lord for their God,” have a 
present help in that and in every time of 
need. 

The preacher continued then to speak of 
the vessel as he had first seen her, with broken 
masts, her bulwarks washed away, a helpless 
and unwieldy hulk struggling to no purpose 
with the angry waves; the universal belief 
being that no help could be rendered to the 
crew ; for, alas! as they too well knew, no 
life-boat had yet reached to Fatal Bay. As 
there were none present who had not wit- 
nessed as well as he did the reality, it seemed 
needless thus to bring the scene before them, 





Chief Pilot, if not permitted to cast anchor 
again in an earthly port, are taught where to 
cast the anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, 
within the veil. 

Before concluding this striking sermon, he 
added that it was not the first shipwreck he 
had witnessed, and in his pictorial way de- 
scribed a storm at sea, rising through all the 
usual gradations to fury: a ship in distress 
appears amid the waves, her masts bend and 
break, go overboard, sails are rent, the helm 
is unshipped, she springs a leak! the ship 
begins to fill, she sinks! deeper! deeper! He 
bent over the pulpit when repeating “ deeper! 
deeper !” again and again; his voice became 
low and arresting; suddenly stopping, and 
looking to the end of the church, as if into 
space, he cried loudly, “A life-boat! a life- 
boat!” Then, looking down on the mass of 
seamen assembled, several of whom had sprung 
to their feet in the excitement of the moment, 
he said in a calm voice, “ Christ will prove 
the life-boat to all who will accept His offered 
aid.” 

A full idea of this unusual scene cannot be 
conveyed in a sketch like this ; the discourse 
was grand, and given under circumstances 
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calculated to make a lasting impression upon |time on sea as on land; they possessed a 
every soul. Years have now passed away | boat and nets, therefore many a long night 
since that “ All Saints’ Day,” but memory | had both father and son spent in their frail 
stored some of the beautiful ideas then given | bark out on the deep sea. But when the 
by that gifted man in the rustic church on | weather was deemed too rough for even Jack 
the cliff over the sea,—the words more dear|and his father to attempt fishing, their little 
and precious than ever now that the speaker | craft, the /Vora, was safely secured from danger 
with many of his listeners on that day have|in a creek right under the cliff on which 
all done with time, and we trust are at anchor |the cottage was built. At such times Jack 
in the haven of rest,—‘ one family still, one | worked on land as a day labourer, and own- 
Church above, beneath ;” we, a continuation | ing a horse, was frequently employed by his 
of that Church of God which in every age He | neighbours in drawing seaweed to dress their 
has, and with which He will be to the end. | fields, as well as his own bit of land. This 
All who have gone before us in His faith, all | manure is not deemed the most beneficial to 
who are with us now, all who come after us, | ground, at least to use it continually, but in a 
form but one true catholic Church, whether | poor neighbourhood like Jack’s it has always 
living here or gone to rest in Jesus ; for of | been considered a great ‘‘ God-send,” as the 
Him the whole family in heaven and earth is | Irish call it, when much is thrown in on a 
named and one. 'coast. In the sea directly opposite to Jack’s 
In about ten days after the wreck of Za| door lay some rocky islets that could only be 
Marie the captain and his crew were recovered | reached at very low water, when the tide was 
sufficiently from the shock and exhaustion | out ; as such times Jack with his grey horse 
consequent upon all they had passed through | used to visit them for the purpose of getting 
to enable them to move on to a city not far|supplies of this valued seaweed. ‘The horse 
distant, where the French consul undertook | being thus constantly accustomed to go into 
to write in their behalf to the proper authori-| the water for seaweed, will fully account to 
ties in their own country, for the purpose of | any doubting reader for the same horse plung- 
arranging matters to get them safely home. | ing so willingly into the foaming billows on 
I felt anxious, before leaving the old home | the day of the wreck. 
by the sea-side, to pay a visit to the hero of} We spent some time looking at various 
the wreck scene, so on one bright morning | objects of interest around, and in conversa- 
my friends proposed that we should all walk | tion with Jack and his old father. We learned 
to Jack’s cottage by the cliff pathway. Very |many details about wrecks that had taken 
rugged it proved in some parts, but it was well | place in or near to “ Fatal Bay,” most of 
known to all the party except myself. Frag-| those we talked about within the recollection 
ments of an earlier world lay in wild confusion | of the elder Brian. 
around; the blue sea was on our left,and no| In most of the scenes he described all lives 
continued sound, save that of its regular|had been lost; and looking at his boy with 
dashing upon the rocks, and an occasional cry | admiration, exclaimed, ‘* How different from 
from a hawk or a sea-gull might be heard|the wreck on ‘ Halloween!’ Them poor 
echoing along the rocky cliffs as we wended | fellows would have followed their ship to the 
our way over the high cliff-tops, gradually | bottom, and fine feeding the sharks would 
nearing Jack’s cottage. ‘This came to our|have had on their bodies, but for my brave 
view rather suddenly, on diverging from our | boy, and his thought of taking Grey Billy a 
straight line ; we were startled, too,at thesame | ride on the say.” None of us could avoid 
moment, by a hoarse croak from a raven,/smiling at the odd way he put the matter. 
which, flapping its heavy wings as it passed |The brave boy himself did not boast of his 
by, betrayed its abode. Jack’s home in itself | exploit, but simply spoke of it as being the 
was a curiosity, every bit of it being composed work of God Almighty, who first put the idea 
of wreck wood ; roof, sides, some of the floor-| into his head, and thus had protected and 
ing, and much of the furniture had evidently | helped him to bring “them poor outlandish 
belonged at one time to the cabin of a ship. | craturs ” safe ashore, Billy and he not a bit 
Although this cottage was a small one, it | the worse for the “ say ride.” 
appeared large enough for its inmates, Jack| Before we left the cottage Jack took a gun 
Brian (our hero) and his parents ; their needs | down (it lay over the fireplace on rude iron 
being few, could easily be supplied, the family | hooks), and it was with no small portion of 
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being inured to hardship all their lives; for 
old Brian’s trade was fishing, causing him and 
his son Jack to spend quite as much of their 


pride he exhibited it, when telling us that the 
captain of Za Marie had presented it to him 
the day before he and his crew lett the village. 
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It seems this gun had been one of the few|long or short, with some moral, but as th!S 
things washed on shore, and through the me-|has in some measure run through our little 
dium of an interpreter the captain begged of|sketch of the shipwreck scene, and having 
Jack to accept it, as-a remembrance of that| given a good deal of the sermon and its line 
“* Hallow Eve” when he was the first to take | of teaching from the very peculiar circum- 
heed of the signals fired from that very gun ;| stances attending its delivery on that “ All 
the signals having been echoed along the | Saints’ Day” so many years ago, we purpose 
cliffs until they reached the ears of the Brians | instead to give the sequel to Jack’s history, 
as they sat round their fire in the wreck-wood | and in doing so he will figure quite as remark- 
cottage, listening to the rising storm. ably in the character of a true lover and hero 

The moment Jack heard “the signal-gun” | of romance as during the first scene he did 
he had started off in the direction the sounds | in bravery and noble deeds. 
came from, guided by the light of his small| Many years had passed away before I again 
lantern that he always kept ready for stormy | visited the old seaside home, and on the day 
dark nights. On arriving on the strand, he} of my arrival I at once asked about the Brians 
succeeded (with assistance from some of the|and the wreck-wood cottage on the far-off 
villagers) in lighting the fire on the beach to/|cliff. The answer I received must form the 
which we have already referred, and which | promised sequel. 
then only served to show the unhappy crew| It appears that a comfortable reward, in the 
their dangerous closeness to the rocks. The| form of a well-filled purse, collected far and 
captain most rightly considered that a more} near from friends and admirers of noble acts, 
suitable owner for “the signal-gun” than Jack | had been given to Jack Brian soon after his 
Brian could not be found ; he who had been | wonderful exploit. But some wise heads, 
the first to answer its summons, and who/thinking that the services of such a clever 
had never for a moment flinched from the|man would prove of great value along that 
appalling circumstances and difficulties that | intricate coast which he knew so thoroughly, 
opposed him in every direction until the} proposed that he should fill some department 
entire crew had been rescued. in the coastguard body. But here arose a new 

After a careful examination of “the signal-| difficulty : to hold such an office it was requi- 
gun” by each of our party, Jack laid it back | site for the employed to be able to read and 
in its place on the iron hooks, saying at the|to write well, and poor Jack could not do 
same time, “ Remain there, signal-gun, in| either; a sort of guess at a few letters of the 
safety, only to be taken down when grand | alphabet from painting “The Nora” on his 
folks visit poor Jack, and care to hear the! boat, and to make his mark (usually a cross) 
story of your arrival in ould Ireland. People| in place of a signature when required, as the 
say you come from a very polite country, but | Irish always do on such occasions, being the 
I think you have a better chance of a long| extent of his literary attainments. 
life here in Jack’s cottage than when knocked| However, he was not a whit more discou- 
about in the AZary, or any other vessel taking| raged by this new difficulty than on any 
you to serve as signal-gun.” | former trial of his courage, mental or bodily ; 

Jack evidently was quite proud—first, at| he set diligently to work, and every evening 
being the possessor of a gun, and next, of the| during that winter he spent some hours with 
captain’s thus distinguishing him as a hero by|an old schoolmaster, the result being that 
marking the event, and by presenting it. No|when summer arrived he was able to pass 
doubt, had the communication been direct, | with credit the examination required for em- 
and not through a third person, Jack would | ployment in the coastguard service ; and ere 
have been more fully satisfied than with the | winter set in and storms began, he was duly 
outlandish gibberish, as he expressed it, that | installed in office, at a salary of £30 per 
they spoke, and at which he could not help| annum, with a promise of promotion and 
laughing. increased pay in due time. 

He told us one of his attempts to make| Jack was now comparatively speaking a 
them understand him was by answering them | rich man, but he was not the sort of man 
in his own tongue (Irish), which caused them | ever to neglect one duty for another ; there- 
great amazement ; and it was only by their| fore he toiled hard both on sea and land, 
bowing and scraping, and also kissing him, | during dreary days and long nights of that 
after the manner of their country, that he| winter; he accomplished so much--for it was 
found out they were pleased, and not dis-|solely by his steady perseverance for two 
pleased with him. hours (all the time he could spare with the 

It is usual to wind up most stories, be they | oldscholar)nightly,—he succeeded in learning 
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to read, the light to guide them coming from | No tint from art could rival the colour that 
Jack’s lantern already told of. at times brightened her cheeks, forming a pic- 
There was a very poor fisherman,—and one | turesque contrast with her deep blue petti- 
who seemed always to fail in his undertakings, | coat and rustic brown basket, which was slung 
living near the Brians ; no doubt misfortune | across her back. 
had its share in thus keeping them in poverty,| We do not pretend to be able to dive as 
for his boat, containing his three able sons, | well into the depths of a woman’s heart, as we 
went down one stormy night, and he never|described Jack and Grey Billy doing when 
could collect enough money again to buy |they plunged into the ocean waves ; but let 
another boat. He was occasionally employed |us follow that sure guide, nature, and draw 
by the richer fishermen, and Jack often took | conclusions from the circumstances Kathleen 
him out fora day's work, from compassion for | was placed in, and suppose that she sometimes 
his reduced state, some said,whilst others whis- | had her day-dreams, like her betters, and 
pered another reason as the more likely one. | hopes of brighter times coming. Kathleen 











This miserable man had now but one ob-| may have dreamed all this, or she may not ; 
ject left him to induce him to care to linger | anyhow, if she did dream, it must have been 


on in such a state. his pretty and only sur- 
viving child, Kathleen. She was quite a little 
one when their trials came in loss of boat and 


brothers, followed soon after by her mother’s } 
This stopped her being sent to any) 


death. 
school, as her entire occupation was trying to 
earn some subsistence for her broken-hearted 
father. 

Kathleen, therefore, might be seen in the 


early part of most mornings, collecting cockles, | 
Irish moss, and various seaweeds off the rocks, | 


and then carrying her filled basket to the vil- 
lage, where she received in exchange either 
money or food for her store. 
sons she collected mushrooms or watercresses, 
and sold them likewise, by her little contri- 
vances endeavouring to eke out a sufficiency, 
scanty as it often was, for both her father and 
self to live on. 


During her frequent visits to the rocky | 


islets, it can easily be believed that she and 
our hero Jack must frequently have met, and 
that many a time he gave her help to fill her 
basket ; or if she remained too long on a rock 
collecting for it, and forgot the incoming tide 


would cut off her way of getting home, Jack | 


was sure to be nigh at hand to rescue her out 
of this dilemma, and would draw up his cart, 


drawn by “Grey Billy,” fetching home a cargo | 


of seaweed, and Kathleen often returned home 
seated on the top of the dripping “ ore.” * 
Years rolled on, and Kathleen was no 
longer a child. She was beautiful, but pen- 
niless and untaught; her only possessions a 
warm and grateful heart, with a beauty of fea- 
ture and form none could look on without 
giving their admiration to the unconscious 
owner of so much grace. Luxuriant dark 
hair fell like a mantle over her shoulders, and 
her fair skin, with that peculiar Irish grey eye, 
shaded by long black lashes, gave a modest, 
gentle expression to her oval-shaped face. 
* A name given in Ireland to seaweed. 


In some sea-| 


| according to the proverb, “ the morning one,” 
/and which came true, for she and our hero 
| Jack had told each other in their own fashion 
that they loved, and had long ago vowed that 
nought but death should separate them. 

We have seen how this unsparing foe had 
nearly put an end to their hopes during the 
| perils Jack encountered in “the wreck scene ;” 
but now, crowned with honours and a well- 
filled purse, he tried to cheer up her heart by 
telling Kathleen he would soon be ready to 
make her his good wife. However, as this 
true-hearted man ascended in the intellectual 
scale, poor Kathleen trembled; to use her own 
words, she felt “as if he were going farther 
away from her poor ignorant self;” so that by 
the time Jack was actually employed in the 
service of the coastguard, with his stipend of 
| £30 a year to begin with, she was well-nigh 
heart-broken, as, owing to Jack’s unceasing 
exertions of late, he had seen but little of 
Kathleen. But during that very time he was 
steadily pursuing the plan that would enable 
kim to accomplish his object of giving her a 
happy and comfortable home for life ; while 
she, true to her woman’s instinct, strong in 
love, but never parted from its twin sister, 
| fear, fretted on in silence day after day, till 
she ended in despair. 

Jack Brian had given no cause whatever 
|for Kathleen’s forebodings, being quite as 
| brave and noble-hearted in his love as in his 
| deeds of valour. He was true in every sense 
| of the word—true to God, true to man; there- 
| fore he prospered, and in due time came to 
claim Kathleen as his wife. Now that she 
was an orphan (her old father having died 
during Christmastide of the year in which the 
wreck took place) Jack was still more anxious 
to place her under his parents’ roof in the 
cottage on the top of the cliff, and give her 
the right to take her seat beside the fire- 
place, over which hung “ the Signal-gun.” 
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AS SILVER TRIED. 


By IMA FURLONG. 


CHAPTER XVI,—-A STRANGE ACCIDENT. | his household comforts, more especially when 
FraMPTon had not married, and they lived | the servant who had been with them almost 
in regular bachelor fashion, with only one | since their first arrival set up for himself, and 
man to look after the indoor work, and doing | they had to put up with one who knew 
it well too, although sometimes, when any | nothing of his work, and who smoked their 
household disaster took place, he would | tea, burnt their bread, and invariably sent up 
laughingly lament the want of a woman’s | their eggs hard-boiled or raw. These were 
rule, and say that they should have married | things that in his first years of bush life 
before coming out, which remark never | Mr. Frampton would have laughed at and 
failed to produce a peculiar look—half pity, | taken as matters of course, but now they 
half satirical—on Frederick’s face. | were made the excuse for lamentations, and 

The farm itself stood alone in the bush, the | hints pretty broadly thrown out, that the house 
nearest station being between thirty and forty | would be the better for a mistress. This 
miles distant, but this was not considered | always seemed to irritate Frederick Ashley 
much of a ride by these men, who spent so | unreasonably, and once or twice nearly led to 


much of their time on horseback. words between them, 
They had European labourers, stock-| _ “‘ Heigho!” said Mr. Frampton, drawing a 


drivers, &c., but it was by the merest chance | deep sigh, as he was performing his toilet one 
that they saw any others, unless they rode to | morning. 
the nearest station, or the settlers there rode | “What is the matter, Charlie?” called 
over to them; but this happened pretty often, | Frederick from the next room, the door of 
so that they were not altogether cut off from | which stood open to allow of conversation. 
the society of their fellow-men. |“ You have been sighing and groaning ever 
The friends got on very well together. | since you got up, as if you had the weight of 
Charlie Frampton was free and easy, and | the world on your shoulders,” 
his temper was excellent enough to enable; “I expect you would sigh too if your 
him to put up with many of Frederick Ashley's | shirts and socks were in the state mine are. 
peculiarities, which would have been very | It is all very fine for you, who can sew on 
irritating to a less even-tempered man. And | buttons, but I never can manage it. I have 
Frederick was a pleasanter man than he had | tried six shirts this morning, and there isn’t 
been either in his prosperity or poverty. | a button to one of them; and as fora pair of 
Selfishness had been essentially his chief | socks that isn’t full of holes, or else darned 
failing, but in the bush there was little | in lumps that make it a penance to walk, I 
possibility of being selfish, everything was | don’t believe I possess such a thing.” 
so equal and commonplace. It was no; ‘Why don’t you give them to Jim to do?” 
virtue certainly, this unselfishness, because} “Jim!” said Frampton, in a tone which 
there was nothing to be selfish about, but | was a mixture of despondency and contempt, 
still it made Frederick a more amiable man. | “ what on earth would be the use of giving 
There was one subject on which he was so | them to that fool? I might as well do them 
queer and touchy that it was seldom broached | myself, and I suppose I must.” 
between them. This was matrimony. If} There was a pause for a few minutes, and 
anything was said on this topic, he displayed | then Mr. Frampton continued,— 
so much irritation that Mr. Frampton often| “ We were fools not to have brought wives 
felt puzzled., It had become of more serious | with us—at least I was.” 
consequence lately, this fancy of Frederick’s.| “A good thing you did not,” answered 
Charlie Frampton had of late taken to thinking | Frederick. ‘“ Take my word for it, Frampton, 
that he might greatly improve his condition | wives are a snare and a delusion, and a 
by becoming-a married man. It might have} mistake altogether, as you would soon find 
been that he had. taken a fancy to a young | to your cost; men are much more comfortable 
lady in the little town that had- sprung up | single, I can tell you.” 
some fifty miles away, or it might have been} “One would think you had tried matrimony 
only the Jesoin. d’aimer that comes to|and found it a failure 'you talk so savagely 
men who live ‘isolated lives: -Anyhow, it | about it ; only I don’t know what-you can have 
made him very-much more particular about | done with the lady all this time. You need 
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Not kick up such a row in there. I really 
elieve you must have done something of the 
kind at one period of your existence.” 

“ Perhaps I have, and perhaps I have not, 
butin either case it is no concern of any one’s,” 
said Frederick, in a tone that Mr. Frampton 
would have been perfectly justified in calling 
savage. “I think we agreed a long time 
since that my life in England should not be 
alluded to, and I think if things are to be 
pleasant between us the agreement had better 
be kept. I don’t want to know anything 
about your former life, and in return don’t 
say anything about mine. That is all I ask.” 

“ Hollo!” said Frampton under his breath, 
** Fred’s temper is up; I seem to have put 
my foot in it, then. What a strange fellowheis ! 
Any allusion to matrimony always puts him 
in a rage. I wonder what his history is? I am 
half inclined to think my surmise is correct, 
and yet I don’t know why he should have 
kept it so silent. I wonder what he would 


say if I were to marry? Queer!” 
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And with this final remark Frampton dis- 
missed the subject from his mind, and| 
Frederick’s manner, when they met at break-| 
fast a little later, showed no evidence of 
having been disagreeably excited. 

Living some fifty or sixty miles from the} 
nearest town where they could obtain the 
commonest necessaries, it was requisite for 
settlers to lay in a stock of what might be 
required, and for this purpose either Frederick 
or Charlie was accustomed to go to town 
every month or so. They would take a 
couple of labourers with them, and with their 
assistance bring back any purchases which 
might be made. It was a pleasant little 
expedition, and a variation from the steady 
routine of farm life, and Frederick especially 
enjoyed it. 

One evening, some things being required, 
it was arranged between the friends that on 
the following morning Frederick, with two of 
the servants, should ride to the town, stay the 
night there as usual, and return the follow- 
ing day to the station. 

The next morning by sunrise Frederick 
was up preparing for the expedition. It was 
the hot season, and therefore he was desirous 
of getting as much as possible of his ride over 
before the great heat of the day. 

“Are you going to ride Sphinx?” inquired 
Frampton, as he came out of the house and 
saw the horse standing ready saddled. 

“Yes,” answered Frederick. ‘“ He looks 
nice, doesn’t he? He is most tremendously 
fresh, but he will get some of that taken out 





good opportunity of trying whether he is good 
for this kind of work. He is rather too wild 
for stock-driving as yet, as I found to my cost 
trying him yesterday. He got nearly as mad 
as the cattle, and almost pulled my arms off 
trying to get away.” 

“ Still, I wonder you didn’t choose a horse 
you know better to-day. How do you know 
whether he will stand the journey?” said 
Frampton, surveying the horse rather doubt- 
fully. ‘ However, I suppose it is all right. 
You know best what you can do.” 

** Of course I do,” answered Frederick, who 
was in an excellent temper. “ He will acquit 
himself all right, you will see. Bring Sphinx 
up, Tom, I am ready now.” 

The horse alluded to was a fine chestnut, 
which, unlike the other horses, most of which 
had been reared on the station, had been 
purchased by Frederick on his last visit to 
the town, when he had seen the animal and 
taken a fancy to it. It was not a very satis- 
factory bargain, for the horse was vicious and 
badly broken in ; but Frederick was a daring 
rider, and knew what he was about. 

“Tt is no use your tugging like that,” he 
said, whe. he was mounted. ‘“ You are not 
going to have your own way quite so easily 
as all that. Good-bye, Charlie; I shall be 
back to-morrow, most probably ;” and he 
started, followed closely by the two servants 
who were to accompany him. Frampton 
stood and watched him ride away. 

“Tt was a foolish thing for him to do,” he 
soliloquized, “ to take that horse, of which he 
knows comparatively nothing, for a ride like 
that; but he does get crazy when he takes an 
idea into his head, and he is obstinate into 
the bargain ; if you talked to him for a hun- 
dred years you would never persuade him out 
of his faney. However, if any one can 
manage that horse, he is the man. I believe 
the brute has bolted already, he is going at 
such a pace. No, it’s all right; there he 
goes ;” and as this remark signified’ that 

Frederick was out of sight, Charlie Frampton 
turned his thoughts to other things. Good 
riders are too common in the bush for one 
riding an unmanageable horse to excite more 
than a moment's notice. 

After riding through the wild bush country 
that lay in the immediate vicinity of the 
station for some miles, Frederick came upon 
the road that led to the town. A road it 
could scarcely be called at this point, where 
it consisted of little more than a beaten track 
pretty clearly defined, which gradually widened 
until it came to a pretty little homestead, 





of him before he comes back. I think it isa 


which was looked upon by Frampton ra 
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Frederick as a kind of half-way house. After]/one suggested to him that he was running 
about an hour’s stay he went on leaving] any risk, he would have laughed at it as an 
Sphinx and the other horses here, and taking | old woman's fancy. By the expert and rash 
fresh ones, arrived at the little town of Cruton | riders of the bush, dangers were thought little 
before noon. or nothing of, and when Frederick mounted 

There was always plenty to be done on|and started on his way home, his only wish 
these trips to the town, and all that afternoon | and thought was to reach his destination 
Frederick was busy making purchases and | before the rain which was coming up should 








seeing friends who lived in this more civilized | overtake him. 
The early part of the} Sphinx was very fresh, and carried him 
well, and in excellent spirits Frederick rode 


part of the country. 


next day was passed in much the same 
manner, and it was not until nearly noon/on. He had made some good bargains in 


that Frederick was ready to start on his|the town the day before, which had increased 
journey home. |the sum of money which the friends were 

It was like the day before, a fine morning, | putting by to no inconsiderable degree, and 
but on the horizon lay a bank of dark clouds, | this had pleased him, and he was anxious 
that betokened some change before the day | to reach home to inform Frampton of his 
was Over. | success. 

So Frederick thought, and when he had| “We shall be rich men in another dozen 
started he pressed forward as quickly as pos- | | years, ” he said, speaking aloud ; and his voice 
sible. The day was drawing on when he/|sounded strangely in the quiet untenanted 
reached the house where the previous day|country through which he was passing. 
he had left his horses, and the weather had|‘ How strange that I, Frederick Ashley, 
become so threatening that his men signified | should have ever come to this,—making my 
their intention of not proceeding, but remain-| money on an Australian farm, and bargain- 
ing where they were for the night. This| ing for bullocks like any farmer ! Who would 
Frederick at first refused to allow, as he was | have thought it possible eight or nine years 
anxious to reach the station that night ; but | ago, when I was quietly settling down to 
the men, who had drunk just enough that} married life? and here I am, cut off from 
morning in the town to make them rather | every one who ever knew me in former days 
unmanageable, refused to stir, and not all|except Frampton, and, as far as any one 
Frederick’s representations could alter their| knows, a bachelor. It is a queer world.” 
determination. But although he could do| By this time he had turned out of the road, 
nothing with his men, Frederick had no idea|and was riding along a narrow track that 
of being inconvenienced himself, and he had | would be his only guide until he reached the 
made up his mind to sleep that night at his} neighbourhood of his own station. 
station; so, after some discussion, it was} ‘There seems to have been some one along 
arranged that he should go on, and leave his| this path lately,” continued Frederick, still 
servants to follow with the laden horses in/| talking to himself, as his practised eye caught 
the morning. sight of some marks of horses’ hoofs on the 

From this point there were two ways of/path. “I wonder if any one has bought land 
reaching the station; the one by which | round here. This path is so little known, 
Frederick had come the day before, and {and still less used. The rain seems to have 
which was the one generally used, and another | cleared off; I think I’ll have a smoke, and 
not so well known, and leading through a then, Sphinx, old fellow, for a hard ride of 
more unfrequented part of the bush, but which | it if we don’t want to spend the night out 
had been occasionally taken by Frederick | here.” 

Ashley and Frampton as a shorter cut. This | Sphinx had been going along very well, 
road Frederick decided on taking, as he was | and to the entire satisfaction of his master ; 
anxious to get home as quickly as possible.|and now, at the touch of the bridie, he 
It was for a few miles a pretty fair road, but| slackened his pace to enable Frederick to 
beyond this it led, through a wild uncultivated | light his pipe. 

part of the bush, where ‘the long grass hiding} Since his residence in Australia, Frederick, 
sundry dangers in the shape of deep gullies like most bushmen, had become a great 
and holes made accidents by no means im-| smoker, and his pipe was his companion in 
probable. Still Frederick was an excellent! many of the hours he spent alone. 

rider, and having traversed the road several; With one hand on the bridle, and the other 
times, knew it well, and was aware of the| engaged in filling his pipe, he was going 
dangerous localities, and therefore, had ene along walking his horse. Suddenly, 
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and withiend warning, a cow, ‘that had been ‘by starvation, if he should be unable to extri- 
quietly lying hid in the long grass, disturbed | cate himself. He had fallen some forty feet, 
by the intruders, rose up. With a swerve|he thought, measuring the distance with his 
that, good horseman as he was, nearly un-| eye from the top of the hole, where the long 
seated Frederick, Sphinx stopped short for a| treacherous grass almost hid what little light 
second, then, turning half round, bolted off| might else have found its way into it.  Fre- 
at the top of his speed. It had happened | erick was still sitting across his dead horse ; 

very suddenly, and Frederick had, at that | but after he had surveyed his narrow and most 
instant, been off his guard, so that before he | unpleasant quarters up and down, and on all 
could regain command of the animal it had| sides, he proceeded to raise himself to his 
become perfectly unmanageable, and it had | feet, to try and ascertain whether there was 
seized the bit between its teeth, so that he | any chance of his being able to climb out of 

















had no means of controlling it. Still, Frede- 
rick’s presence of mind did not desert him, 


although, for aught he knew, the mad brute |r 


might be bearing him to his destruction. On 
went the horse, rushing furiously through the 


long clinging grass that threatened every| 
He | 


moment to bring him to the ground. 
could not long continue this pace, and if 
Frederick could only keep his seat, which in 
spite of the danger of being caught by the long 
overhanging branches of the trees he hoped to 
be able to do, all would still be well. 
Sphinx bore his master on without any signs 
of failing strength, until suddenly he stumbled, 
—tried to recover himself, and then, with a 
heavy plunge, both horse and rider dis- 
appeared. 


As the horse stumbled, like a flash of) 4 


lightning the knowledge of what had hap- 
pened darted through Frederick’s mind, but 
before he had time to utter a cry, he felt the 
ground give way, and he still on his horse’s 
back, falling. The rapid descent rendered him 
almost insensible ; but a sudden jerk and a} 
strong muscular quivering of the horse under 
him aroused him. 

He felt horribly sick and shaken, and at first 
he could only tell that he was no longer fall- | 
ing, and that his horse was quite motionless | 
beneath him; and he sat there for some time | 
without moving, and, although not perfectly | 
unconscious, partially so. Gradually, how- | 
ever, he began to recover ; the dizzy, shaken | 
feeling passed away, and Frederick began to | 
look about him, and consider what he could do. | 

He had fallen into one of the deep holes | 


‘the hole. 
| occurred. 


| abled to feel the sides of the hole. 


Sull, | 


Here, at the onset, a difficulty 
As soon as he tried to draw his 
ight foot up he found that the slightest 
movement caused acute pain round the 
ankle. However, he persisted, in spite of 
the suffering it caused, and at length he 
managed to raise himself to a kneeling pos- 
ture on the saddle, from which he was en- 
Straight, 
bare, and smooth they rose above him, desti- 
tute of anything by which to hold or to assist 
him in climbing, except at the top, where the 
long grass and boughs of scrub hung down in a 


‘tantalizing way. Next, Frederick tried whether 


it would be possible to make holes for his 
feet in the sides, but he found that they were 
composed of a dry loose soil, that crumbled 
away directly, and every attempt brought 
down showers of sand, that threatened to 
bury him; and at last, with a feeling akin 
to despair, Frederick felt that it was im- 
possible for him to get out without assistance, 
—and he was not likely to find that in the 
lonely unfrequented bush, where nothing could 
hear his shouts for help but the trees, or what- 


_ever animals might be straying around. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A STRANGE MEETING. 


WueEN Frederick found that there was no 
possibility of escaping from the pit into which 
he had fallen, he sat down once more on his 
horse’s back and began to consider his situ- 
ation. It was almost as bad as it could be. 
In the midst of the wild lonely bush, miles 
and miles from the nearest human habitation, 




















which were so plentiful round there,—of that | between thirty and forty feet below the sur- 
there was no doubt. The horse in falling! face of the earth, with only the dead body of 
had become jammed between the sides, and|a horse between him and the dark depths 
had broken his neck, as his position testified. | | below wherein lurked a certain and terrible 
The hole, the depth of which Frederick could | | death, what chance could there be of a 
not judge, as below him all was darkness, had | rescue ? If he cried, none could hear him in 
gradually narrowed from the top, and this | that lone unfrequented spot, and his shouts 
had prevented his falling the whole distance. | sounded pitifully weak and hollow as they 
Thus he was suspended, between certain and | were echoed back by the walls of his horrible 
instantaneous death if he should fall off his} prison. 

horse on the one hand; on the other, death! Frederick was no coward physically. Ab 
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though he had _ shrunk from the criticisms | His son, too, whe must be. growing up now, 
of the gay world in which he had lived, and | if he was alive. Ifhewasalive! How strange 
feared its comments, it would have been no | to think that he had a son, and that he should 
ordinary danger that’ caused him to quail./not know whether he was alive or dead! 
But there was something inexpressibly terrible | Verily, his unforgiving temper had lasted very 
in the idea of dying there alone, the manner | long, and had been very uncalled for. But 
of his death for ever unknown ; lingering/ Kate had never written to him when he gave 
perhaps for days until, weakened by cold and | herthe opportunity, he thought; but the excuse 
want of food, no longer able to retain his|could not stand in the clearness with which 
position on his horse, he fell from that narrow | he now viewed his past life. What oppor- 
resting-place to the fate that awaited him be-| tunity had he given her? What allowance 
low. Death with its terror tenfold increased | had he made for the many chances against 
stared him in the face and there seemed no|her seeing his note? Surely he had been very 
escape. It was no use attempting to help|hasty, and very unforgiving. Now, when 
himself, of that Frederick felt assured. He| there seemed no possibility of his seeing his 
knew too well the character of these pits, and | wife again, when the power of making amends 
the treacherous foundation of their sides. | was gone, an intense longing to see her, and 
He knew how very small was the chance of| to make up the quarrel, came over him. But 
reaching the top in safety when one slip or | all these wishes were in vain, he thought sor- 
false step must prove fatal. He must die | rowfully, whilst the tide of regret swept over 
there like a rat in a hole, he thought bitterly. | him: as he ha: sown, so must he reap; as he 
Nothing could save him, and Frederick was | had lived for himself alone all his life, so he 
not a man who could accept death willingly, | must die without one person near him,—alone 
believing it only a step toa purer, happier|in the fullest and most awful sense of the 
life. He had lived carelessly, without much | word—when God had hidden His face, and 
thought of or belief in God, and relying on| the future seemed buried in darkness, “ I 
his own strength for everything, and feeling | cannot undo my life,” he said, “but if I live 
perfectly confident in it. But if he never felt | I shall be a different man.” 
his weakness before, he felt it now. One| Two hours passed, dragging their slow 
false step of his horse and he was hanging| weight along, and to Frederick it seemed as 
between life and death, and unable to do|two days. The sky hid become overcast, 
anything to help himself. Surely it was ajand rain, that had been threatening all day, 
lesson never to be forgotten. | began to come down in the “ thorough” way it 
With certain death apparently standing so | does in Australia, Although toa degree shel- 
close to him, it was only natural that his past | tered bythe long grass growing over the mouth 
life should come before him with startling! of the pit, still enough moisture managed to 
vividness. His sins and failings, some that | makeitsway in tocause Frederick to feel damp 
at the time of commission had seemed of|and chilled. At length, to warm himself a 
trivial consequence, now assumed a greater| little, he took out his pipe and began to smoke. 
importance; others stood out dark and| The warm fragrant fumes cheered him a little, 
black, and amongst these latter was his treat-| and enabled him to think rather less despond- 
ment and desertion of his wife. ingly of the state of affairs. When once he 
Things appear very differently according| had begun to smoke, he found it so com- 
to the circumstances under which they are|panionable that he did not stop, but sat 
viewed. To-day Frederick saw his conduct | smoking pipe after pipe, watching the blue 
in a very different light from that in which he} smoke curling and wreathing above his head, 
had hitherto. In the few hours of life which | and thinking, with some envy, how easily it 
in all probability were all that remaine top of the pit. Still the hours 
him, there would be no flimsy excuses, a Ps X star on, and it seemed to Frederick 
glossing over of the truth, no hiding of the| by the diminishing light, and the increasing 
facts. Conscience would assert herself, and | coolness of the temperature, that evening was 
insist upon being heard. He had been hard, | drawing on apace. If the day was unbearable 
obstinate, and cruel, and he felt now as he down there, night and darkness would be ten 
had never felt before, how utterly badly he | times more so. Frederick’s thoughts were be- 
had acted towards his wife. Poor Kate!) ginning to press upon him more painfully and 
what would she say if she heard of his death? | heavily than before, when suddenly a rustling 
but she never could know how and where he| above his head attracted his attention. The 
died. It would make no difference, for he| bark of a dog almost startled him, so utterly 
had been dead to her for seven or eight years. | unprepared was he to hear it. Scarcely able 
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to believe the evidence of his own ears, he | 


looked up and saw that which caused his 
heart to beat with a new hope. Standing 
on the edge of the pit, its head thrust through 
the long grass, he saw the rough brown head 
and bright eyes of a dog. In an instant, 
forgetful in his excitement of his injured foot, 
Frederick raised himself to an almost up- 
right position on his horse, and shouted and 
called with all the strength he possessed, to 
which the dog answered by barking and run- 
ning round and round the pit, and then appa- 
rentty rushing off, for Frederick heard his 
barks become more and more distant, until 
at last they seemed to die away altogether, 
and Frederick’s hopes died away also. 

It was not very long, however, before he 
heard the bark again, sometimes nearer, 
times farther, as if the dog were trying to lead 
As it gradually became closer he 
could perceive men’s voices mingled with it, 
apparently encouraging the dog on. Once 
more Frederick sh and this time to his 
inexpressible relief he was answered. 

“Where are you?” cried a voice that 
sounded the very pleasantest that Frederick 
had ever heard. 

“Here, down in this pit. 
where you step, or you will come down too. 


some- 


some one. 





Have a care 
said the voice, “ there 
is some one down this place ;” then F're- 
derick, who was gazing intently upwards, saw 
a figure bending cautiously over. 

“* How did you manage to get down there ? 
I will send one of my men for ropes, and we 
shall soon get youup. I suppose if I send a 
rope down you can fasten it round you.” 

“Ves,” answered Frederick, “I hope it 
won't be very long, for I am half dead. Iam 
disabled too.” 

As conversation could not be carried on 
without a good deal of shouting, nothing more 
was said until the man who had been sent for 
the ropes returned, although Frederick could 
hear that his rescuers were still above him, 
and making preparations for drawing him up. 
In the course of about half an hour the ropes 
arrived, and Frederick, having fastened them 
securely round his body, was soon extricated 
from his perilous position,—saved, snatched 
from the jaws of death when a rescue seemed 
impossible. Although he had once more 
reached the surface of the ground, he could 
scarcely realize that he was saved. 

The ascent had not been made without 
some difficulty, and much pain to his injured 


“(ood heavens!” 


and 
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foot, and this, combined with the sudden |. 
change from despair and death to security | his ability. But in spite of all the care, the 








433 
and life, caused such faintness that for some 
moments he lay on the grass unable to speak 
or thank his preservers. 

‘*Do you feel better now ?” said a pleasant 
voice at his side that caused him to open his 
eyes with a start. It was so refined that 
Frederick felt in an instant that it was no 
ordinary rough bushman who was speaking. 
Moreover there seemed some odd familiarity 
in its sound which reminded him of his 
English home, and so he opened his eyes 
and looked at the speaker. He was leaning 
against a tree close by, looking down at 
Frederick with a mixture of pity and curiosity 
depicted on his face. He was about five or 
six and twenty, as far as Frederick could 
judge by just glancing at him. He had a 
pleasant open face and frank smile. 

“Tam horribly shaken,” he answered, “ my 
foot is very painful, and feels very helpless ; 
I can’t think what it is ; it does not feel as if 
it were broken.” 

“We will get you away from here as soon 
as possible. I am on my way to a station. 
[ have not got a very comfortable place to 
offer you, for we are new comers, and the 
house is not finished; but if you will take 
what we can give you, you are very welcome 
to it.” 

‘‘T am a long way from my own station,” 
answered Frederick Ashley. ‘I don’t know 
exactly how far, but I am sure I could not 
ride it now; besides, [have no horse He 
broke his neck down in that place, poor brute.’ 

“It is a wonder you did not do the same. 
Never mind, we will put you up for to- 
night, at any rate, and see what can be 
done for your foot. One of my men pro- 
fesses to understand broken bones, and that 
kind of thing. Now how shall we carry you 
to the road. I have a waggon and team 
waiting for me, and if we can only get you 
there it will be all right.” 

‘Perhaps I can walk a 
Frederick. 

“I don’t expect you can,” answered the 
other, who was now kneeling by his side. 
“It seems to me that you have either dis- 
located or broken some small bones in your 
ankle. However, we will make sure presently. 
We are not very far from my ground.” 

After a little discussion and arrangement, 
it was decided that Frederick should be 
carried by the two men to where the waggon 
waited, which was accordingly done, the 
young man, who was evidently master, going 
before and clearing the way to the best of 


little,” said 
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journey through the close underwood could | reminded him, Frederick fell into a light 


not fail to be a painful one, and Frederick | 
was very glad when that, and the jolting | 
ride over the rough path—it could not be} 
called a road—was over, and the waggon | 
stopped before the little shed-like house that | 
generally forms a new settler’s first shelter. | 
There is a kind of freemasonry amongst the | 
generality of bushmen, which causes them to 

help each other and share with their neigh- | 
bours anything they may - possess ; and 

although this pleasant-faced, pleasant-voiced | 
man was evidently a stranger, he seemed to 

be acquainted with the custom of the country, 

offering all he had to the disabled traveller 

with all possible hospitality. One of his 

neighbours, who had met with an accident, 

and therefore, although he knew not even his | 
name, he felt bound to assist him to the best 

of his ability. 

The day was drawing to a close as the 
little party reached the house, and there was 
no time lost in providing a bed in the room 
that should have been the owner’s, and then 
Frederick was laid upon it to have his foot 
examined. 

To these men, living many miles from the 
nearest doctors, it is absolutely necessary 
for them to know something of surgery, and 
most of them pick up a rough knowledge of 
the way to treat the numerous accidents that 
occur. Therefore it was very soon discovered 
that Frederick had dislocated his ankle, 
which, owing to the time that had elapsed | 
since the accident, and the exertions he had 
been forced to make, was so much swollen 
that it was necessary to reduce the inflamma- 
tion before the bone could be replaced. 
Some simple cooling applications were put to 
the injured joint, and then Frederick was | 
left alone for a short time, whilst his preserver | 
went to make any arrangements that were | 
needful before the night which was drawing 
quickly on came down. 

When he was alone, it struck Frederick | 
that he had forgotten to inquire the name of 
the young man who was helping him so} 
kindly, and to whom under God’s hands he | 
owed his life, and he resolved at the first | 
opportunity that presented itself, to ask him | 
the question. He was a new comer evi-| 
dently, from his own words and the un-! 
finished disordered state of the house and| 
the ground on which it stood, but still he| 
seemed to have more knowledge of the| 
kind of life led in the bush than most new 
settlers. The familiar sound of his voice 
was the strangest part of it all, and while | 
puzzling himself to remember of whom ‘it! 




















sleep. 

About an hour later he was aroused by 
the sound of men’s voices in the adjoining 
room, the light from which poured through 
the doorway; there being no door to the 
one where he was lying. Through the small 
uncurtained window he could see that the 
night had come, although he could not tell 
how late it was. In a few minutes the 
master of the tiny shed dignified by the 
name of house appeared in the doorway. 

“ How are you getting on?” he asked. 

“ Pretty well,” answered Frederick, trying 
to raise himself, but desisting a minute after 


from pain. “ But I am awfully stiff. I have 
been to sleep though.” 
“Ves, I saw that,” said the other. “We 


have just been having something to eat? 
Would you like anything ?” 

“Tam very thirsty. I don’t care to eat 
anything, but I should like something to 
drink if you have it.” 

“T can give you some tea,” answered the 
young man, with a cheery laugh. “ You are 
welcome to that, or anything else I have 
except spirits. I object to that, for two 
reasons : firstly, because I am going to make 
this a model station and prohibit stimulants 
among my men except medicinally, secondly, 
and this is the reason that concerns you, 
because I don’t think they would be half so 
good for you in your present condition as 
anything else.” 

He spoke so good-humouredly, and in such 
a friendly way, that it would have been im- 
possible to take offence, even had Frederick 


| felt so inclined, and he answered in the same 


mood, 

“I'll take some tea, thanks. It will be the 
best thing for me, no doubt. It is a remark- 
able thing, though, to hear a young man like 
you express those sentiments. One would 


| imagine that you knew something of bush life.” 


“I know something of colonial life,” he 
answered, disappearing for an instant, and 
then returning with a large bow! of tea, which 
he presented to Frederick, who drank it 
feverishly. 

“IT don’t possess any cups and saucers yet,” 
he said, “ but I suppose that will come by 
and by; I hope you don’t mind.” 

“That is the first thing you have said to 
betray that you are not accustomed to bush 
life,’ answered Frederick. ‘“ At our station 
we keep our cups and saucers for best. 
There is one great advantage in drinking out 
of a bowl, one gets so much more. ‘Thanks, 
I feel better now.” 
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you?” 


_“ Tf you feel inclined to talk any more to- 
night, I wish you would give me an idea of | self. 


how you managed to tumble into that hole. 
I can’t understand how, falling that distance, 
you escaped at all with your life.” 

“It was my horse getting wedged in like 
that. If I had fallen to the bottom I must 
have been dashed to atoms. Some of those 
holes are no one knows how deep. Poor 
Sphinx paid dearly for his fit of temper.” 

“T thought I saw something beneath you 
when I looked down, but it was so dark that 
I could not make out for certain what it was. 
Had you lost your way?” 

“No,” answered Frederick, and then he 
explained how the accident that nearly led 
to such fatal results had occurred ; how he 
had given up all hope of a rescue, knowing 
what a small chance there was of any one 
being in that neighbourhood ; and his relief 
when he heard the dog bark. 

“Tt is the most wonderful escape I have 
heard of,” said his listener, gravely. “It was 
by the merest chance that I did not start 
yesterday. I intended to do so, but was 
prevented, and only sent forward a few of 
my things. To-day we were going very 
quietly, when suddenly we missed Grip. He 
is a favourite dog of mine, so we stopped and 
I whistled and called him, and at last he 
came scampering towards us from amongst 
the underwood, barking with all his might. 
He would not let us go on, but continued 
to make such a noise that my curiosity was 
aroused ; so I followed him, and he led me to 
the place where you were. I don’t know 
how he could have become aware of your 
position, unless somehow the smell of the 
tobacco attracted his attention. It was very 
sharp of him. 

“You and he, under God, saved my life, 
and I hardly know how to thank you for your 
prompt assistance,” said Frederick, gravely, 
with an earnestness very different from his 
usual way of speaking. 

“ Nonsense !” said the other, “ I only did 
what any man would do for another, so there 
is no need to speak of thanks. I only went 
a little distance out of my way, and I am 
sure you would have done as much for me if 
I had been in the same predicament. Now 
let us talk of something else. Is your station 
far from here?” 

“T am not quite sure, for 1 did not notice 
as we came along where we were going, but 
I should think it was only about fifteen or| 
twenty miles.” 

“ Are you alone, or does any one live with 
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“ There are two of us, Frampton and my- 

It is a much better plan to have a 
companion. It makes the life twice as jolly. 
I should strongly advise you to get some 
other fellow to join you.” 

The other shook his head. “I am better 
alone, I think ; I don’t get on well if I have 
companions. I don’t mean to say that I 
quarrel, but—I am sure I am better alone.” 

A shadow passed across his pleasant face 
as he spoke, but he continued,— 

“Were you going over from your station 
when this accident happened ? ” 

“To it. However, that does not matter, 
for I am often away from the station for 
several days, especially when I go to the 
town. ‘To-morrow, though, I must try and 
let Frampton know where I am, for when 
my men reach home without me, and tell 
him that I started the day before, he will 
think I have come to grief somehow, more 
especially as he did not seem to believe 
much in Sphinx. Iam afraid there will be no 
chance of my being able to ride for some 
time.” 

“Tl send over for you, or go myself,” 
answered the young man. “ But perhaps it 
would be as well if I knew your name, so as 
to be able to assure your friend that you are 
the right man.” 

‘“* My name is Ashley,” answered Frederick. 

“ Ashley? Ashley?” said the other, in- 
quiringly ; then with a flash of recollection, 
“ Not Frederick Ashley, surely ?” 

“Yes,” said Frederick, surprised. ‘“ How 
do you know that ?” 

“J am Archibald Morton,” answered the 
other, quietly, “that is how I know your 
name.” 

There was a silence after this, for each felt 
the awkwardness of the position. Face to 
face with the brother of the woman he had 
so deeply injured, Frederick felt a feeling of 
shame come over him. If he had met him 
the day before, it would have been carelessly, 
braving his opinion, and caring nothing for 
what he might think; but those hours spent 
alone, with death close at hand, had caused 
him to view everything in a very different 
light, and the lesson was very fresh still. In 
Archibald’s heart a fierce struggle was going 
on between the natural feeling of anger and 
contempt for the man who had deserted his 
sister so heartlessly, which made him feel 
inclined to leave the room with bitter words, 
and a generous pity he felt for the helpless 
man, who by a chain of peculiar circum- 


stances had been thrown upon his hospitality. 


Besides, with all his carelessness, Archibald 
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possessed some intuitive tact, and he felt | 
that his brother-in-law was in a very dis-| 
agreeable position; and when he saw the| 
expression on Frederick’s face, his angry, | 
bitter words died away on his lips. He! 
could not forget that this man was relying on | 
his hospitality, so stood silent, waiting for | 
Frederick to speak. 

Had any one evertold Frederick that meet- 
ing his brother-in-law would cause him to 
feel as he did then, he would ‘have laughed 
the idea to scorn, and yet the sight of this! 
man, younger than himself by some five years, 
of whom he had so often spoken to his wife | 
in terms of indignant contempt, filled him 
with a shame such as he had never felt before. 
Archibald spoke first :— 

“This discovery of our relationship cannot 
fail, under the circumstances, to be very un- 
pleasant to us both, but as things have 
happened to bring it about we must make 
the best of it. You are my guest for the 
present, until you can be removed to your 
own place, so I think we had better put our 
relationship into the background. You are 
welcome to remain here as long as is con- 
venient to you. When you return to your 
station, of course it will be different, and 
forgive me if I say that we had better see as 
little of each other as possible, for I must 
remember that you married my sister, and 
then heartlessly deserted her. However, for 
the present you are my guest, and as such you 
are welcome to the use of my house as long 
as you wish. And now, if you want nothing 
more, I will say good night.” 

“Good night,” answered Frederick ; and 
then Archibald departed, leaving him to his 
own thoughts, and without offering him his 
hand, as he could not fail to notice. 

When he was alone, Frederick began to 
ponder over the strange chance that had thus 
brought them together. He called it chance, 
but he could not help acknowledging that it 
must be something more than ¢/a¢ that had 
brought thisabout. He understood now how 
it was that the young man’s voice and manner 
of speaking had sounded familiar to him. 
He spoke like his sisters. What could he 
do? To remain beneath his brother-in-law’s 
roof and accept his hospitality seemed im- 
possible, yet there were grave difficulties in 
the way of his reaching his own station. 
Then, again, with his remorse still upon him, 


} 


a wish had come over him to know some-}| 
thing of his wife and child,—to hear whether | 
He must ask this when he| 
saw young Morton again, and tell him how! 


they still lived. 


much he regretted that past act of his. 
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‘The shaking he 


much that night. There had been too much 
painful excitement during the day, and the 
thoughts that filled the minds of each were 
all-engrossing. 

The next morning found Frederick feverish 
and less able to move. than the day before. 
had received, and the 
cramped position he had been compelled to 
assume, had produced a general indispo- 
sition ; and when he told Archibald, on his 
inquiring how he was, that he felt bruised 
and aching all over, he only described his 
real sensations. Still he wished to try and 
reach his own station. This Morton would 
not hear ot, and therefore, after some discus- 
sion, it was arranged that he shouid ride over 
and see Frampton, and tell him of his friend’s 
whereabouts. With the exception that it 
was not so hearty as the day before, and 
that he avoided remaining long in the room 
where Frederick Archibald’s manner 
was just the same ; and he was so kind that 
Frederick, when he remembered how bitterly 
he had spoken against him in former days, 
felt as if coals of fire were being heaped up- 
on his head. 

In the course of the morning Archibald 
fulfilled his promise of riding over to the 
station, and when he returned he brought 
Frampton with him, full of concern for his 
friend’s accident ; for these settlers, rough as 
they sometimes generally retain 
their warm hearts and kindly feelings. 

Frederick was very glad to see his friend, 
and secretly felt a little touched at the kind 
tact that had induced Archibald to ask 
Frampton to come, and the kindliness that 
had so quickly acquiesced in the proposal. 
There was a little restraint in Frampton’s 
manner, which made him guess that his secret 
had been divulged ; and when Archibald left 
the room he found this was the case. 

“ He a thoroughly nice, gentlemanly 
fellow,” was Frampton’s first remark, “ and 
he will be a great acquisition here if he stays.” 

‘““ Yes,” answered Frederick. 

Frampton looked at him curiously for a 
minute, and then he said suddenly, “ It is no 
use my pretending I don’t know about this, 
for I should be sure to let it out sooner or 
later. He told me, as we came along, that 
you were his brother-in-law, and I stuck out 
at first that you were a single man ; but when 
he assured me solemnly that it was the case, 
I was bound to appear to believe him, but 
I made up my mind to ask you if it was 
true.” ; 

“1 am a married man,” said Frederick. 
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“Then it is true, and you have been 
passing yourself off as a single man,” said 
Frampton, with ill-disguised contempt, which 
made Frederick’s anger rise a little. 

“It never did you any harm, at any rate,” 
he said. 

“Me? no, it never did me any harm, i’ll 
grant that, but I am sorry I did not know it 
before. However, I suppose she was to 
blame.’’ 

““Not half as much as I* was, not half 
as much as I was,” said Frederick. I al- 
ways persuaded myself our separation was 
her doing, but it was just as much my 
doing.” 

‘‘And yet you deserted her,” 
ton, indignantly. , 

“Yes,” answered Irederick, remorsefully, 
“but God knows I am regretting it bitterly 
enough now.” 

“So I should think you ought to,” said 
Frampton. 


said Framp- 


CHAPTER XVIII.—SOME EXPLANATIONS. 


ALTHOUGH Frampton spoke roughly at first, 
he was too good-natured to let his indignation 
show itself for long, more especially as he 
could see that Frederick was full of remorse, 
so he dropped the subject, and began to 
speak of the accident. 

‘*] had a kind of presentiment that some- 
thing would happen to you if you rode that 
beast of a horse,” he said. 

“T have ridden much worse,” answered 
Frederick, who, having bought the horse, 
thought that his capacity for choosing them 
was reflected upon. “The fact is, I was 
riding carelessly, when the cow frightened 
him, and he bolted ; I had lost all control over 
him. He had been doing his work magnifi- 
cently before that.” 

“He was a vicious brute,’ was Mr. 
Frampton’s comment. ‘ However, he can’t 
do any more harm, that’s one comfort. I was 
just beginning to wonder what had become 
of you, when young Morton arrived. ‘The 
men had come in about half an hour before, 
and they told me of your having started 
yesterday, and I was half afraid something 
might have happened to you. However, all’s 
well that ends well, and you have had a 
wonderful escape from a most terrible death, 
and that is a great deal to be thankful for.” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Frederick; “I was 
there between five and six hours, and they 
were the most awiul I ever spent. I shall 
never forget it, if I live for a hundred years ! 


It is a fearful thing, Frampton, when you | 
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think you have only a few hours to live, the 
way all your life seems to rise up before you, 
in reproach for all the misspent hours. It 
changes a man’s ideas a great deal, I can 
tell you.” 

There was a subdued manner about him as 
he spoke, so unlike his usual decided way of 
speaking, that it struck Frampton forcibly, and 
Frederick continued, “I would give a great 
deal now to be able to undo part of my past 
life, but as I cannot do that, I must try and 
make some amends.” 

“Are you alluding to your wife?” asked 
Frampton. 

“Yes, I must find out something about 
her, and write to her, or perhaps go to 
England.” 

‘I should think young Morton could help 
you. He is sure to know all about his sister.” 

* T must ask him, but it is so awkward, he 
might take it as an impertinence.” 

“7 should not think there was the least 
chance of that; of course as I don’t know 
the. exact state of the case, I cannot judge 
very well, but I should think, from what 
I have seen of him, that he would be per- 
fectly ready to be friends, if you really wished 
to make amends. I should think he was 
the best person you could speak to.” 

‘Tt is so awkward being dependent on his 
hospitality,’ answered Frederick. “ If I were 
at our place, and we could manage to meet, 
we should be on equal ground, and he would 
feel at liberty to say what he pleases; but as 
it is, he is too much of a gentleman to forget 
that I am a guest dependent on him, and 
thus we are both in false positions. I wonder 
whether I could manage to get home ?” 

“The difficulty of course is that you 
could not ride, and the road between this 
station and ours is not cleared enough’ for a 
waggon to pass ; besides, I should think any 
exertion would bebad for you. You had better 
stay here. Of course it is unpleasant, but 
there is no help for it, so you must make the 
best of it. He has not the slightest objection 
to your staying. You talk to him, and I 
think you will find he is all mght. Ill ride 
over the day after to-morrow and see you, 
but I must be off now, I or shall not reach 
home before dark. 

When his friend had left him, Frederick 
considered what he had said ; and at last he 
decided to speak to Archibald, without any 
sentimentality, now that he was on his back, 
for the first time since his departure from Eng- 
land. He felt the want of a woman’s gentle 
hand, and asa matter of course, following on 
his present frame of mind, an intense wish to 
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see his wife rose up in his heart, and he| want you to help me in this, Morton, if you 


thought so much about this that the desire | can believe me. 


to hear something of her became almost | 


insupportable. He had seen very | ttle of 
Archibald that day, although good care had 
been taken that the disabled man should 
want for nothing that could be supplied out 
of the scanty stores, and Frederick felt that 
perhaps he was avoiding him. As the day 


passed on, he sent a message to young| 


Morton, to the effect that if he could spare 
the time that evening, he should be much 
obliged if he would come and speak to him ; 
and then he awaited the result with some 
anxiety. 

Late in the evening, when Frederick had 
begun to doubt his coming at all, Archibald 
made his appearance. 

“IT could not come before,” he said. “I 
have been so busy the whole of the day 
looking after various things, and there has 
been an immense deal to attend to. I got your 
message, and I assure you I have come as 
soon as I could.” 

He spoke courteously, but there was a 


stiffness in his manner, very different from the | 


frank heartiness he had shown yesterday. 

“T have not had my tea yet, and I am a 
little done up, so if you don’t mind I will 
have it in here, whilst you tell me what you 
wish to say.” 

“TI have been thinking a great deal of the 
mutual discovery we made last night,” began 
Frederick, and then he broke off, “I want 
to know something about Kate. Where is 
she?” 


Will you?” 

“ Of course I will,” said Archibald, frankly 
coming forward with hands outstretched. 
“You must forgive me,” he added bluntly, 
“if I have not been all that I should have been 
towards you to-day. I won’t disguise from 
you that the discovery last night was rather 
too much for me, for I have always since 
that affair looked upon you as a——well, 
never mind what. 
make it up, and see that you are in the 
wrong—I have gone wrong myself, young as 
as I am—and been forgiven too many times, 
not to be willing to help you as much as I 
can. I have heard Kate’s version of the 
reason of the separation through Minna, 
for she has never mentioned it to me herself, 
and now I should like to hear the other side. 
I dare say you have heard that I was in- 
tended for a lawyer once upon a time.” 

“Yes,” said Frederick, and the story of 
the missing hundred and fifty pounds flashed 
across his memory. “I heard of it. 
The way my separation from Kate came 
about was this. You know I lost all my 
property very suddenly, and was reduced 
almost to my last farthing. I used to be 





(dreadfully irritated by the want of money, 


Archibald flushed, and turned round a) 
little sharply and looked his brother-in-law | 


full in the face ; but Frederick did not shrink 
from the look, searching as it was, and he 
turned away again. 

“€ She is living with Minna,” he said. 

“ And the boy?” 

‘Ts with her too, of course.” 

There was a pause, during which Archibald 
went on with his tea, and Frederick lay back 
on his couch silent. 

“Morton,” he said at length, “ believe me 
it is for no evil purpose I make these 
inquiries. I am a changed man. I can 
never be again what I have been. Yester- 
day I vowed if 1 was saved, God helping me, 
I would live a different life, and try in some 
way to make up for the past. I want to 
know something of my wife. I knew not 
till this instant whether she was living even, 
and now I do not know where I can find 
her, to tell her that 1 know myself to be in 
the wrong, and to ask her forgiveness. I 


and no doubt I used to try Kate a great 
deal. I was a little jealous of her too, for 
my uncle was fond of her, and one day he 
made me very angry by sending her a cheque, 
and as good as forbidding me to touch it. 
It put me into a passion, and I said some 
hard, bitter words, which she took in earnest, 
and then she said we had better part. I 
took her word and left her, and I have never 
seen her since. I met Frampton at my club 


that night, and he offered to take me out, if 


I did not mind leaving England so suddenly, 
and I accepted his proposal gladly, so 
anxious was I to put England and all it 
contained behind me. I was wild and 
bitterly angry, and what increased it was 
that I wrote to my lodgings, saying I was going 
to leave, but Kate never took any notice of 
the note. 1 don’t say this in excuse, but as 
one of the things that have caused this 
separation.” 

** Was the note addressed to Kate ?” asked 
Archibald. 

“No, I was too mad to write to her direct, 
for I declared the first advance should come 
from her, but I made sure that the landlady 
would show it to her, as it referred to some 
things of mine that Kate had in her own 
possession ; but the boxes came with the things 
in them, so carefully packed that it convinced 
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me that my wife had done it, but there was | bald ; “ I’ll promise to tell you all to the best 


not a line from her, and this made me harder | 
than ever against her, for I made up my | 
mind that she had meant what she said.” 

“T don’t keep my letters from England, be- | 
cause, moving about as Iam accustomed to do, | 
I find them so much in the way, but I recollect 


Minna saying in the one she wrote to me 
on the subject something about Kate having | 


come down to her so suddenly that she had 
not even written to say she was coming, and 
that she had thought it was a pity she had 
not stayed a few days longer in London, on 
the chance of hearing something from her 
husband.” 

“TI see it now,” said Frederick, “I see it all 
now. If anything happened to delay that 
letter, she might have left before it arrived, 
and of course she would never hear of it. 
I can understand it all now. She has not 
been to blame at all, my poor Kate!” 

There was so much real regret in his tone, 
that Archibald felt very sorry for him. 

“We must see what can be done,” he said. 
“If once you can meet and make mutual 
explanations, I have no doubt it will be all 
right. If I were you, I would trust to no 
more letters, but go to England as soon as 
possible, and see Kate herself. She was 
always hasty, but she is very forgiving, and 
I have no doubt has often bitterly repented 
having allowed her temper to get the better 
of her ; but she had a good deal of provoca- 
tion. There is one thing I don’t understand. 
What was your motive in‘passing yourself off 
upon every one, even Frampton, as an un- 
married man? He was perfectly astounded, 
and in fact I don’t think he believed me 
this morning, when I told him you were 
married.” 

“‘T had no particular motive, except that 
I wished to forget the last few years of my 
life as quickly as possible. Frampton had 
never heard of my marriage, and if I had told 
him it would have involved a nuraber of} 
questions that I did not feel inclined to an- 
swer, and since we have been out here I have | 
kept the same silence for the same reason. | 
I think your idea about going to England is | 
a very good and feasible one, and “ shall| A 
carry it out as soonas I can move. I wonder 
how long it will be before that ?” 

“Not. very long, we will hope,” said 
Archibald, cheerily. ‘‘ But at any rate there | 
is nothing to be gained by being impatient.” | 

“You have asked me all the questions 
you wished to,” said Frederick. ‘“ Now I| 
want to ask you a few.” 


of my ability. What do you want to know?” 

**T have been under the impression that 
_you were a lawyer, or something in that line, 
|at some town in New Zealand, and yet I find 
you taking up your abode as a settler in the 
Australian bush, I should like to hear how 
it comes about.” 

A cloud passed over Archibald’s pleasant 
face as he answered,— 

“T came out to New Zealand a great many 
years ago, under very unpleasant circum- 
stances. I did not come of my own free will, 
I can tell you; quite the contrary. I was 
sent out to Auckland, and I went into a 
lawyer’s office there, but I couldn’t get on. 
I was discouraged, weighed down by some- 
thing that had occurred before I left England, 
and I grew careless. I tried hard to keep 
right at first, but I got into a bad set, and 
they led me astray into all kinds of folly. It 


'was the London story repeated over again, 


but without the ending: I was obliged to 
leave that office, and whilst I was out of em- 
ployment the news of my father’s death came 
upon me like a thunderclap. It made me 
serious and steady, for I was not at all sure 
that his anxiety about me had not hastened 
his death. I got another situation, which I 
kept until I heard of a good opening in Ade- 
laide, and I came over here. Then the battle 
began again, but I was stronger this time, 
thank God. I could generally keep off the 
enemy, but the struggle was trying, and the 
temptations to give way to dissipation so 


‘strong, that, as soon as I could manage to 


save a little money to begin on, I resolved to 
give up town life and come out here. I am 
better alone. If I am quiet I am all right, 
but 1 am so wretchedly weak that when I get 
amongst a lot of town-fellows they can per- 
suade me to anything almost. I have learnt 


| my failing now, and I think ‘ prevention is 
| better than cure,’ 


so I am going to settle 


quietly here. It was the influence of a town 


| life that ruined my prospects first, so I intend 


to keep clear of such places for the future.” 
That is the affair about the money that he 
|alludes to, thought Frederick to himself, as 
rchibald told his story. But yet looking 


‘at the honest and open expression of the 


|speaker, he could scarcely believe that he 
was capable of theft. Careless and ready 
to please, he might be easily led away into 
folly and dissipation, but that he had ever 


|stolen a hundred and fifty pounds seemed 
‘impossible. “If he ever did,” 


thought 
Frederick, “which I begin to doubt, it was 


“You are welcome to,” answered Archi-| for some one besides himself.” 
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“Do you think you shall return to Eng- 
land?” asked Frederick. 

“Tt is not very likely, I am afraid. I 
have nothing to live on but what I may make 
by my own work, and I am not the fellow to 
save much money. Returning to England 
would be very painful to me. Everything 
would seem so changed, with both father 
and mother dead, and the old home given 
up.” 

““Is Mrs. Morton dead too, then?” 
Frederick. 

“She died about three years or three years 
and a half ago,” said Archibald, sadly. “I 
had to leave England without wishing her 
good-bye, and it has been a great trouble to 
me since.” 

“When did you hear 
sisters?” asked Frederick. 

“ There has been a silence on their part, 
or else owing to my moving about the letters 
have miscarried ; but I have not heard for 
three months nearly. ‘They were still at 
Adminster when Minna wrote, and every one 
was well, my nephew included, who from all 
accounts is the most wonderful child under 
the sun. Now, Ashley, I think our con- 
versation has been long enough for one 
night, and as I am very tired, I think I'll 
turn inif you don’t mind. I am close at 
hand in the next room if you want anything. 
Good night ;” and with a shake of the hand 
Archibald disappeared, leaving Frederick 
a good deal to think about. But on the 
whole his thoughts were pleasanter, and 
more Satisfactory than‘the night before. 

Some days passed away after this, and 
still Frederick’s foot prevented his moving. 
Archibald and Frampton preached patience, 
but after the active life he had been leading 
for the last few years, the confinement 
seemed doubly tedious and trying, more 
especially as now he was anxious to leave 
for England as soon as possible. Perhaps 
the greatest proof that he was really changed 
for the better was that he bore his forced in- 
activity much more quietly than could have 
been expected of a man of his tempera- 





sked 


last from your 


ment, and certainly very much better than | 
| scarcely stay any longer in that out-of-the- 


he would have done some 
Frampton used to ride over 


years ago. 


of news that he thought might interest him ; 
and Archibald, like the warm-hearted fellow 
he was, was kindness itself to him, and did 
his best in his leisure moments to amuse 


AS SILVER TRIED. 


pretty often | 
from his station, and bring him any small bit 


him. They both felt a kind of pity for 
the changed man, who seemed so full. of 
regret. One day when Frampton rode over 
to see his friend, he brought with him two 
letters that had arrived by the last mail. It 
was months since Frederick had heard from 
England, and it was with a feeling of curiosity 
that he opened the first. He did not re- 
member the handwriting, and he glanced 
at the signature to see who it was from. 
It was signed H. C. Elliston. 

“My dear Ashley,” it began, “it is such 
ages since we have heard of or from you that 
we are rather doubtful as to your whereabouts ; 
and indeed you may be vox es¢ altogether, for 
all we know. However, as I am addressing 
this to you, I must take it for granted that 
you are still in the land of the living. You 
will be surprised at my commencing a corre 
spondence with you, as I don’t think we have 
ever exchanged more than half a dozenwords, 
so I will explain. In the first place, Julia is 
ill, and cannot write to-day, besides which 
women can never write business letters. Old 
Ashley is dead at last, and all his money has 
come to you. Youwere not the most dutiful 
nephew imaginable, I should think ; and Julia 
tells me you quarrelled tremendously, which 
perhaps accounts for the way he set to work. 
By his will you were excluded entirely from 
any share in the property, except through 
your wife, to whom he left every farthing. 
By some oversight, however, the will was 
never executed, and of course it is useless 
unless you feel inclinea to treat it as if it were 
all right, which I do not.suppose you are. It 
does not make any material difference, for as 
you are next heir the money all comes to 
you instead of your wife, so it comes to pretty 
much the same thing in the end. Let me 
congratulate you on its having turned out so 
well; of course, had he felt so inclined, he 
might have left it all away from you. I should 
have felt rather disgusted at the way Julia 
was cut out of the will, if it had not been that 
when we married, your uncle gave Julia her 
ten thousand pounds, and told her it was all 
she would have from him. I suppose we 
shall see you back soon, for you would 


way place. London is just beginning to fill, 
and is very jolly. It is a pity you are not 
here. Julia sends her love to you and Mrs. 
Ashley, who we presume is still with you. 
With warmest congratulations, believe me 
yours sincerely,—H. C. ELListon.” 
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ls now used by all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE, 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 





CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


INSTITUTED 1868. 


To uphold t the Decgines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteract the 
efforts ni 


being made to pervert her teachin 


on essential points of the Christian faith, or to assimilate her 


0 
Services to those of the Church of Rome, and further to encourage concerted action for the advancement and 


progress of Spiritual Religion. 





Subscriptions in aid of the above Association, the objects of which are now well known throughout the Country, will be thank- 
Sully received by the Secretaries of any of the following Branches, who will give every information as to its operations. 
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Hornsey.- -- | R, T. Lux, Esq., Crouch End, Bornes. Mons. A. J. Bover, French Villa, Kidder: 
Huddersfield-» | Rev. J. S. 8. Spencer, M.A., Wilshaw, minster. 
near Huddersfield. Kingston - on -| Rev. A. ConnrorD, Queen’s Road, Kingston 
Mr. Henry BarxeR, West Mount, Hudders-{ Thames .. Hill. 
field. Lambeth (8t.| Rev. J. H. Trrcoms, Wingfield House, 
Hull.. .. -« | Rev. J. Dgox, St. Stephen’s, Hull; Rey. F.] Stephen’s).. South Lambeth. 
F. Gos, Christ Church, Hull; J. Barees, | Lancaster Rev, Conrw CampBett, M.A., St, Thomas’s, 
Esq., 2, Clyde Terrace, Hull, Lancaster. 
Huntingdon. Launceston .. | Gzorgz GranamM Watts, Esq., Laun« 
shire .. -» | Reap Apams, Esq., St. Ives, Hunts. ceston. 
Ilfracombe .- Rev. R. Garpngzk Situ, Runnymede] Leamington.. | W. Roz, Esq.,7, Euston Place, Leamington, 
| _ Villa, Ilfracombe. Leeds -» ++ | Rev. J. Buomeriexp, St. George’s; Leeds; 
India, North . | W.B. Haretneron, Esq., Mooltan, N.India. H. Lampen, Esq., Cavendish Rd., Leeds. 
Ipswich .. .- | W. Huwz, Esq., Ipswich. Leicestershire | Rev. A. A. Isaacs, Christ Church Vicarage, 
Isle of Thanet | Capt. H. Campion, Avenue Villa, East Cliff, Leicester. 
Ba ate. W. Haxazis, Esq., Westcotes, Leicester. 
Isle of Wight} James Exprines, Esq., Newport, Isle of Lichfield. . Rev. J. Granam, St. Chad’s, Lichfield. 
(Newport).. ight. Liverpool Rav, Warpen F. Srvsss, B.A., 8, Stanley 
Isle of Wight; W. L. Aprs, Esq., Puckpool House, Ryde, Road, Waterloo, Liverpool; J. W. Bansy, 
(Ryde).. «+ Isle of Wight. Esq., 7, Batavia Buildings, Haskins Key, 
Isle of Wight} Rev. W. Barzy Coxs, Shanklin, Isle of Liverpool. 
(Ventnor) .. Wight. Liverpool] Mr. Josspa Maywarp, York Terrace, 
Islington .. | Rev. Rugrnatp Gunnepy, A.M.,Carlsruhe,} (North) .- Everton, Liverpool. 
Hornsey, N. London (South)| Rev. H. Tompson, The Crescent, Stockwell, 
Mr. Wm. Corszrt, 21, Alwyne Road, 8.W.; F. W.Swxx1, Esq., Brooklyn House, 
Canonbury, N. Jeffreys Road, Clapham, 8. W. 
SEzoRETARY oy Parent AssoctaTion:—FREDERICK DITMAS (Major). 
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HORNIMAN'S PURE TEA IN PACKETS (| | ALS OUA/AVMS MMos) 322: 
° ( nrwnmenns  () LT () tL . 
~ ~ Purifying and renovating properties are the characteristics of these 
5] admirable vegetable remedies. The poor sufferer, well-nigh worn out 
HORN | MAN 8 TEA by lengthened disease, may still be strengthened and restored by the 
tonic inflnence of these medicaments. In dyspepsia, loss of appetite, 
IN REAL CHEAPNESS, ane ES and iret eee Pp weg ng mate pe ma 
10) e Tru over ive © . n heart 
STRENGTH AND FLAVOR, complaints it should be whbed oe the back and chest as assiduously 
as salt is rubbed into meat. By steadily ering with this treat- 
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Agent—WOLF, Sr. PAUL’S CH.-YARD, 





IGESTION, Sick Headache, » Leas of Appe 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
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Medal CRE 


Académie Nationale. 


Manufacturers to the QUEEN. 





Obtained the; only Prize Medals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality, 
LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN 1865. 
Tae Onty Suivzk Mepiat—ruez Higuesr Awanp, 
PARIS, 1867. 


Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 





particularly recommended for Family use. 


For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible food 
for Children and Invalids, 


18 RECOMMENDED BY 


THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 


“THE LANCET.” 





RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., anp 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





—~6GouD MEDAL STARCH — 


24.25.27.& 28. OXFORD S™W 


NO*) CHARGE MADE FORf&.PLAIN{ STAMPING. 


COLOURED STAMPING REDUCED TO 1s. PER 10038 


‘AT HOME” NOTES! 


pe 

120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 
120 do. Thick do. forl 
120 do, Black Bordered 1 

250 Useful Envelopes for 0 

1000 Extra Large do. for 4 
SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


CROQUET. 


15s., 18s., 2ls., 30s., 40s., & 60s. the Set, 
With Book of Rules. 
A First-rate Full-sized Set for 30s. 


Al Croquet sent Carriage paid to any Railway 
Station in England on prepayment. 
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INVITATIONS’! 


BALL’*PROGRAMMES.|!! 


10,000 PRESENTS. 


Dressing Cases 18/-| Despatch Boxes 
Hand Bags . 5/6) Postage Scales 


Portrait Albums 2/6 Ornamental Articles 


Dressing Bags 31/6 
Writing Cases 3/6 Pocket Books 
Work Boxes . 7/6 Purses 


Book Slides . 2/6 Fans 
Envelope Cases Desks of every kind 


Presents for Boys Presents for Girls 


The NEW CHURCH SERVICES. 
10,000 BIBLES & PRAYER-BOOKS,. 











